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One Zundred Wlillions Spent in a Year: 


WHERE IT ALL GOES. 





One hundred millions of pounds is a terrible expenditure for one year 
for the government of these islands, especially when it is remembered 
that India has an expenditure of £71,582,300 for 1855-6, and that all 
our great colonies have separate budgets. The only colonial depend- 
encies in aid of which there are grants included in the £100,000,000 
are South Africa and St. Helena, Heligoland, Bermudas, Bahamas, 
Western Australia, West Coast of Africa, Windward Islands, Leeward 
Islands, and Cyprus, and altogether these grants are covered by about 
£105,000, including herein a subsidy of £35,300 to the Eastern and 
South African Telegraph Company. There is a grant of £8,000 to- 
wards colonial magistrates, expiring in 1887. In 1692 the expendi- 
ture for England, Wales, and Scotland was £4,254,609; for Ireland 
£185,340, a total of £4,439,949. One hundred years ago, just at the 
close of the great American war, the expenditure was for Great 
Britain £15,484,444, for Ireland £1,178,844, a total of £16,663,288. 
The year after her present Majesty ascended the throne the expendi- 
ture was £51,654,000, with the insurrectionary war then proceeding 
in Canada. It is now this year £100,000,000. Twice before in this 
century has our national expenditure exceeded £100,000,000, viz., in 
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1814 and 1815, in which latter year, at the close of the great French 
war, it was £112,917,000. 

As explained in Mr. Childers’ budget speech, this year’s 
£100,000,000 is made up of £88,872,000 of ordinary expenditure, 
£11,000,000 vote of credit, and £200,000 for supplementary estimates, 
this involving for the year a total deficit of £14,932,000, described by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as ‘“‘the largest deficit which has 
been placed before the House of Commons since the Crimean war’’. 
But the amount, if compared with the total for 1884-5, is really even 
a little worse than this, for a change has been made in our method of 
national book-keeping, by which the “‘ charges on account of troops in 
India”, usually about £1,250,000, is omitted from both sides of the 
account. 

Comparing the actual ordinary expenditure for 1884-5, £89,092,882, 
with that for 1838, we have an annual increase of about £37,450,000. 
Both of the great parties are to blame for the enormous increase, 
which, except in war times, has been gradual and persistent, but the 
chief blame shvuld rest on the Conservatives. In the electoral campaign 
of 1868 Mr. Gladstone drew repeated attention to our national financial 
extravagance, and speaking at Warrington on the 12th October, 1868, 
he said that he did not exclusively blame the Tory Government of that 
day, for two reasons: 

‘In the first place, that the people are the natural defenders of their own 
purses—(hear, hear)—and in the second place, that the vigilance and watch- 
fulness with which the public mind has at some periods been directed to the 
control of the public expenditure, have of late years been very greatly 
relaxed. You may think, gentlemen, that this is a reproach to you, and 
you may think it is a reproach which comes from one who has no right to 
make it. Gentlemen, the true friend is the man who speaks openly the 
sentiments of his mind and of his heart—(cheers)—and I will tell you this, 
that no Government, however well disposed, will at any time be able to 
keep the expenditure of the country within moderate bounds unless it is 
supported by the constant vigilance of public opinion. You will ask me, 
perhaps, why is this? I will tell you in a few words. It is because indi- 
viduals, and knots and groups, and even classes of men, have a constant, 
quick, unsleeping interest in feeding themselves upon the produce of public 
industry. The natural counterpoise to that perfectly natural tendency on 
the part of individuals and classes is in the vigilance of the public mind. It 
is by the public sentiment operating vigorously on the one hand, and by 
the natural tendency of public servants and professional men and particular 
classes on the other, to struggle in particular for their own interests, that 
the equilibrium—a fair and just balance—is maintained. But if the public 
go to sleep, the other power, gentlemen, never goes to sleep. On the 
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contrary, it watches for its opportunity. There is not, speaking generally, 
a single class of person interested in the produce of the taxes that is not 
very naturally awake to consider what opportunities he may have of 
improving his position. (Laughter and applause.) And, unfortunately, 
there is this unhappy circumstance inherent in the condition of a public 
servant, that, whereas the man who pursues other branches of industry, 
when he improves his position—for instance, in a matter of commerce or of 
manufacture—a man who increases the produce of the soil, a man who 
increases the produce of the loom, or of the forge, or of the mine, in 
improving his own social position, improves the position of other people. 
(Hear, hear.) But, unhappily, when those who are interested in the produce 
of the taxes improve their own position, I do not well see how the conse- 
quence is to be avoided that they may in many cases improve it rather at 
the expense than for the advantage of the people.” 

It is not however intended by me to allege that every item of the 
increased expenditure has been either avoidable or blameworthy, or is 
even an additional charge on the nation. For example, Post Office 
Telegraph and Packet Service in 1884-5 cost £7,125,625, showing an 
increased cost here of £3,528,073, since 1870; but this is no burden, 
for these services realised £9,665,000, making an actual pecuniary 
profit of £2,539,375. Included, too, in the Miscellaneous Civil Service 
there is £5,164,794 for Education, Science, and Art, showing an increase 
since 1869-70 of £3,619,562. While there is room for care and economy 
here, it is a matter for rejoicing that the nation is devoting larger sums 
to the removal of ignorance. It is necessary, in considering our 
increased national expenditure, to bear in mind that the aggregate 
of our local expenditure also shows a very serious and recently rapid 
increase. It was in 1882-3, £49,928,735, as against £25,347,000 in 
1867-8: an increase of £24,580,265 per annum in fifteen years. Of 
course some of this increase may be actual economy, for it may mean 
less disease by better sanitation. The grave feature is the sore aug- 
mentation of debt: no less than £53,000,000 in fifteen years; making 
the aggregate debt in 1882-3 of £159,142,926. There are some cases 
in which debt, not very unreasonable in proportion to the population 
when created, has become alarmingly disproportionate and unbearable 
in consequence of a change in, or cessation of, the manufactures of the 
particular district. 

The first great item of our expenditure is £28,883,672 12s., interest 
and management of the national debt; but of this £8,999,065 3s. 2d. 
is for terminable annuities, of which sum roughly about £5,600,000 is 
repayment of capital. Our total national debt on the 31st March, 
1885, was £746,780,690, less £4,993,207 balances at the banks of 
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England and Ireland. This shows a reduction of the debt (according 
to Mr. Childers’ Budget statement, and allowing for the conversion of 
Consols into £2? and £2} stock) of £32,404,000. There is something 
very sad in the fact that we have spent for wars alone during the past 
100 years, and not including the cost of borrowing or the charge for 
interest, at least £1,150,000,000. Nor can we even congratulate our- 
selves on a real reduction of our national indebtedness, first because 
of the excess in the total increase of our local debt, already pointed 
out, and secondly, because since the assumption of Indian dominion 
in 1857 we have increased the debt of India—which in the event of 
any loss of our Indian dominions would be a charge on our home 
resources—from £52,000,000 to £156,820,614 in 1882, and this is 
still increasing. 

The second grand item, ‘‘ other charges on the Consolidated fund,” 
£1,479,412 9s. 11d. last year, includes a large part of the items for the 
Queen and Royal family, the other items for these royal personages 
being found in the Miscellaneous Civil Services and in the votes for 
the Army and Navy. The annual cost of the Queen and Royal Family 
is roughly about £800,000. The Financial Reform Almanack gives 
£869,008 as the “grand total of 12 months payments in connexion 
with the Royal Family (and not including the cost of Royal parks)”. 
I have given all the detailed figures of the cost of the Royal Family 
as far as I could verify them, in the ‘National Secular Society’s 
Almanack”’ for 1886, so need not repeat them here. 

Our army service in 1884-5 cost £18,655,337 ; this year it is to 
cost £17,905,600, not including the cost of the campaign in the Soudan ; 
but as the £18,655,337 included £1,975,000 Nile and Bechuanaland, 
this shows an increase of £1,890,100. In 1838 our army cost 
£7,966,238; in 1869-70 it cost £13,365,400. Though the cost of the 
army is entered at £17,905,600, the real cost is £20,485,799, the 
reduction from ‘“‘ appropriations in aid” being estimated at £2,665,099. 
In the appropriation accounts for 1883-4 there were, amongst the 
‘‘appropriations in aid”, the following contributions from Colonial 
Revenues in aid of Military Expenditure : 


£ oi. he 
Ceylon .. .. Ast April 1883 to 31st March 1884 92,461 16 5 
China... .. AstJan. ,, ,, 3lst Dec. 1883 20,528 7 9 
Egypt .. .. Ist April ,, ,, 31st March 1884 271,482 5 0 
Honduras .. Ist April ,, ,, 31st Dec. 1883 4,269 19 11 
Malta... -- letdan. ,, 5, Slat Dee. re 5,000 0 0 
Mauritius .. Ist March ,, ,, 29th Feb. 1884 16,045 16 7 
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F se 
Natal .. .. 1st March 1883 to 29th Feb. 1884 4,000 0 0 
Straits Settlement 1st April ,, ,, 3lst March ,, 44,245 12 0 








Total Colonial Contributions .. .. 438,033 17 8 
LAND FOoRCEs: 


Sum to meet the Home Effective Charges for the 


Regular Forces serving in India .. is 500,000 0 0 
1 From Indian Government, for Regiments on Tedien 
Establishment bes ek ic es 150,278 0 9 
Purchase of Discharges a ; ae 51,805 15 10 
- Proceeds of Sale of Cast and other enn. .. 989,603 15 0 
Fines for Drunkenness ae ae =a ve 14,461 6 6 
Hospital and Prison Stoppages Re 109,483 12 0 


With Stores Sold and similar matters, the Total 
Appropriation in Aid amounted for the year end- 
ing 31st March, 1884, to .. ae i .. 2,781,841 0 0 


The military expenditure in the Colonies and foreign military 
stations to 3lst March, 1884, was £2,901,176, as under : 


AMERICA, NORTH, INCLUDING WEST INDIES: foe 
Bahamas om a ie sta 7,388 6 5 
Bermuda eg ty ae «> 144,589 3 6 
Halifax, N.S. ae es es .- 162,058 1 10 
Honduras “i ata — Re 14,812 10 10 
Jamaica a si 79,635 7 6 
Windward and — ard tdenda. =F .. 82,894 14 7 

AFRICA, SOUTH: 

Cape Colony and Natal _.. ae .- 305,729 11 10 
St. Helena Se aK oe oe 19,145 13 10 
Mauritius me ne oe .. 40862 9 7 

AFRICA, WEST CoAsT: 

Sierra Leone is és is Pps 28,444 18 0 
Gold Coast i %: oe .. 14,763 9 1 

Cutna, CEYLON, ETC. : 

Hong Kong si sia a .. 138,825 13 2 
Ceylon .. te ec .. 88,637 12 9 
Straits Sutitemente ae kam .. 66,223 19 5 
MEDITERRANEAN: 
Gibraltar es “a = .. 361,424 14 7 
Malta .. ae ea ne .. 445,525 0 6 
Cyprus .. ie ee x .. 47,494 14 2 
Egypt .. oe Br Pe .. 858,776 10 2 


The estimate for our navy for 1885-6 is, after deducting ‘‘ appropria- 
tions in aid”, £12,396,500, being an increase of £1,210,730 on the 
amount spent in 1884-5, which was £10,758,594. In 1869-70 the navy 
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cost £9,757,290, including transport service for the Abyssinnian war. 
In 1852, the navy cost £5,849,916. In these navy estimates there is 
a charge, details not given, ‘‘for conveyance by sea of the royal house- 
hold, and entertainment of royal personages”: it is part of £10,000, 
and it includes special allowances to officers on Royal Yachts. In 
1843-4 there is a charge of £14,400 for the purchase of a steam yacht 
‘‘Jacamar”’, now “Imogene’”’, for the use of our ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. £20,026 18s. 8d., is a charge for damages awarded on 
account of the collision between Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Lapwing” and 
the ‘‘Hochung’’, and between Her Majesty’s Ship “Eclipse” and 
the **Nereid’’. The total of £17,561,836 6s. 2d. was disbursed to 
31st March, 1885, for ‘‘ miscellaneous civil services’, and the estimate 
for 1885-6 is £17,678,149, and in this total are many items on which 
economy might be practised. Here at the very outset we find last 
year, and there are specimens of each year’s outlay, ‘“‘Coverings for 
Equerries’ Entrance ” at Buckingham Palace, £544 16s. 7d. ‘‘ Recon- 
structing four vaults at Windsor Castle, £1,406.” ‘‘ Repairing resi- 
dence at St. James’s Palace, for Assistant Keeper of Privy Purse, 
£222 7s.11d. Repairs to the Marlborough House, residence of the 
Prince of Wales, £2,882 11s. 10d. [these repairs have been very costly, 
some years exceeding £7,000]. The new Law Courts cost £48,583, 
making up to the present a total expenditure of £1,947,983. Under 
the head of diplomatic and consulate buildings, I find: 


£ a. d& 
Chinaand Japan, Legationand ConsularBuildings 8,780 12 7 
China Rents ' 2,345 0 O 


(Besides this the Chinese Legation costs £9, 000, 
and the Consular services for China £49,448, 
In addition the Consular services in Japan 
and Spain, including the supreme court for 
China and Japan, cost £258,513, and the 
Japanese Legation costs £4,800.) 

Constantinople and Therapia, Embassy and Con- 

sular Buildings .. 3,004 0 0 

The Ambassador gets £8, 000, pana £900 
and £150 House rent. Physician, £300, and 
a further £400 as British medical officer to 
the Board of Health. Chaplain, £400, Orien- 
tal Secretary, £750, Dragoman, £400, Archi- 
vist’s allowance (divided between two junior 
members of the embassy) £400, and the 
Consular department costs at least £27,000 
more. 
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£ e 4. 
Berlin Be te a ag .. 3,000 0 0 
The German Ambassador gets £7,000 a year, 
and his first secretary, £850. 
Brussels .. a es os i 720 0 0 
Copenhagen a sis re oe 500 0 0 
Lisbon ha me! a ar ee 100 0 0 
Madrid... ie = es .. 1,013 0 0 
Paris nv S a ee - Bae & © 
Rome as as a is a 200 0 0 
St. Petersburgh = tg ae +> tea @ 
The Russian Ambassador receives £7,800, his 
secretary, £900 and £150 house rent, his 
translator £300, in addition to £700 as 
Consul. 
Teheran .. ag = an aia 600 0 0 
Vienna ae a a as ad 300 0 0 
Washington 3 ee ae i 450 0 0 
Alexandria en vas ze ae 450 0 0 
Smyrna... ee oe Re oe 180 0 0 
Bangkok .. 36 re a -- 22350 09 0 


The Diplomatic service for the year is estimated at £232,245; last 
year it cost £236,252. 

Lord Dufferin’s mission to Egypt cost £6,172 4s. 

The expenses in connexion with the Coronation of the Czar at 
Moscow, 1883-4, amounted to £5,489 8s. 4d. Included in this amount 
is a sum of £1,902 8s., expenses incurred by His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh, consisting chiefly of presents and gratuities to 
Court officials and servants. The amount of travelling expenses in- 
curred by His Royal Highness was £380 10s. 

Some of the items might well be erased without injury to the 
public service, as: Argentine Republic, Envoy Extraordinary £3,000, 
house rent £400, Secretary £500, Clerk £200; Bavaria, Chargé 
a’ Affaires £1,250, house rent, £200; Coburg, Chargé d’ Affaires, £500, 
and house rent £200; Darmstadt, Chargé d’Affaires, £1,050, and 
house rent £200; Saxony, Chargé d’ Affaires £750, and house rent, 
£200; Wurtemburg, Minister resident £1,250, and house rent £200. 
Some of these have second secretaries at salaries of £300 to £450. In 
the correspondence on the accounts of Sir Theophilus Shepstone in the 
Transvaal, in whose accounts curious trifles are entered, that official is 
described as “having disregarded the elementary rules which ordi- 
narily govern men in their dealings with money other than their 
own’’. 
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There appears in the accounts ending 3lst March, 1884, a sum of 

£8,421 8s. 6d., and in the report of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General it is stated : 
“‘This is the amount of the sum granted for the commutation of £192 per 
annum of the Hereditary Pension of the Heirs of the Duke of Schomberg, 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund, and of £121 per annum of certain 
‘Creation and other Ancient Fees’ (see ‘Miscellaneous Expenses,’ Class 
VII., Vote 2, 1883-4). 

If I am correct in my surmise, about £3,000 or a little more of this 
was most improperly paid to her Majesty the Queen as commutation 
for a so-called creation fee or perpetual pension of £101. I say im- 
properly paid, because the continuation of the £101 depended on the 
annual vote of the House of Commons. 

We have to pay £15,000 deficiency in the Revenue of Cyprus to 
make up the tribute of £92,686, which we have agreed to pay the 
Sultan; the grant in 1883-4 was £30,000, in 1882-3 it was £90,000. 
The packet service to Cyprus last year further cost us £8,239 1s. 11d. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 








Che Gvolution of Socicty. 
(Concluded from page 137.) 
+) 

IV.—Tue ReconcitemMent or Divercine Interests. 
WHEREVER a school of thought has succeeded in gaining many ad- 
herents, and in holding its ground for a considerable period, it is 
probable that it possesses some truth, or part of some truth, valuable 
to humanity. Very often it may see only one side of the truth, and 
so may present a half as though it were the whole; and the bitterest 
combats are generally waged between those who hold separately the 
two halves which, united, would form the perfect whole. Truths 
which are complementary to each other are held as though they were 
mutually destructive, and those who should be brothers in a common 
strife turn their weapons against each other’s breasts. Such has been 
the conflict between the ‘Individualistic’? and the ‘Socialistic” 
schools; each holds a truth and does well to cling to it, for neither 
truth could be lost without injury to Society; the whole truth is to be 
found by joining the twain, for there is needed for the highest 
——- the perfecting of the Individual within a highly organised 

ociety. 

Looking back for a moment at our Industrial Period, which may 
be taken as incarnated in the ‘‘ Manchester School”’, we shall find that 
it has given to the world some important information touching produc- 
tion. It has proved that the productiveness of labor can be enor- 
mously increased by co-operation and the division of labor; that 
individual production of the ordinary necessaries of life is a 
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mistake ; that it is cheaper to weave cotton goods by machinery than 
to leave each housekeeper to do her own spinning and weaving. The 
Manchester School has for ever rendered it impossible that we shall 
return to general production by “cottage industries”; it has proved 
that large numbers should co-operate in production ; that labor should 
be economised by much division; that machine-made goods should 
supersede hand-made in large departments of industry; these are 
the contributions of the Manchester School to progress. With these 
truths which it taught were bound up errors which raised against it a 
widespread revolt. Its system appeared as though it were based on 
the assumption that, while labor was to be co-operative, the profits 
arising from the associated labor were to go to the enrichment of an 
individual. It deified competition, and consecrated as its patterns those 
who could best outwit their rivals and outstrip them in the race for 
wealth. Its maxim, ‘buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest,” while admirable as counsel for money-making, did not 
always conduce in practice to perfect honesty, and is scarcely sufficient 
as the end of life. ‘Get money; by fair means if thou canst, but by 
all means get money,” was a somewhat brutally frank way of putting 
“business” morality. It tended to regard men too much as mechani- 
cal instruments of production, significantly calling men, women, and 
children ‘‘hands”’, instead of human beings. This school it was of 
which I spoke last month as having misused Political Economy, and 
as having taught as though the laws of Political Economy said ‘‘ Get 
rich”’, instead of stating the conditions of getting rich; they have 
used it as the science of Mechanics might be used, if instead of teach- 
ing by it how a weight may be lifted with least exertion of muscular 
strength, it were appealed to as declaring that everyone’ should lift 
weights. 

Turning to the Socialistic School, we find that it enshrines the 
truth that man is a social animal, and that his progress must lie in the 
direction of closer social union. Within this school again we find 
three camps, the Collectivist, the Communistic, and the Anarchist, the 
latter of which is really tenanted by extreme Individualists, who are 
separated from the ordinary Individualistic School by their desire to 
overturn the present social system, and to destroy the ‘‘rights of 
property ’’. 

The Socialists have learned from the Manchester School the condi- 
tions of wealth-production on a large scale, and seeing that industry 
as now conducted leads to the enriching of a few and the hopeless 
poverty of the many, it lays hands on the raw material and the means of 
production and claims these as collective property. There is, perhaps, 
among many who belong to this school too great an inclination to 
think that the environment is everything, and to ignore the reaction 
of the organism on the environment. There is too much forgetfulness 
of the worse types of men and women, results of the Industrial Period, 
who would not be suddenly changed even if their environment could 
be suddenly transformed; there is too reckless a desire to overturn, 
without asking what curb would be kept in the general overturning, 
on the degraded and criminal products of our present civilisation. 

The Individualistic School, whether it is carried to the extreme 
Anarchist position, or- maintains the sufficiency of reform along the 
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broad lines of the present social state, brings into prominence the 
right of individual liberty, and the value of individual initiative. One 
outside, and one inside, nominal Socialism, each is the result of a 
dread of, a recoil against, over-much State regulation and State inter- 
ference. Each lays down the vital truth that free play for human 
faculties, encouragement not discouragement of variations, are neces- 
sary to human progress. Each points out that a perfect State is only 
possible by the perfecting of individual citizens, and each is apt to lay 
so much stress on the organism as to overlook the immense impor- 
tance of the environment. There is, of course, as I have said above, 
the fundamental difference between the Anarchists and those generally 
recognised as Individualists, that the former appear to negate, while 
the latter maintain, the right of private property. I have only put 
them together as alike in one thing, that they assert the right of the 
Individual against the State, while the Collectivist Socialist asserts 
the right of the State as against the Individual. 

Pressed on the matter, however, both Individualist and Socialist 
are found to hold a common object; the Individualist admits that the 
claims of the unit must yield if they come into conflict with those of 
Society : the Socialist admits that he is working for a higher social 
state in order that each individual may have room and opportunity to 
develop to the highest point of which he is capable. Is there not here 
a possible reconcilement? Is not the ideal of all good and earnest 
reformers practically the same, although seen by them from different 
sides? True, the Individualist isnot generally in favor of nationalising 
the means of production, and herein differs in his method from the 
Socialist; but is this difference any reason for their posing as antago- 
nists? The difference is not greater than that between the Socialist 
who secures to the worker the private property he has himself earned, 
and the Communist who would have all property common; or between 
the Collectivist and the Anarchist schools. Yet these can work together 
for common objects, while differing in much; and so should work the 
Socialist and the Radical Individualist against the common foe, the 
idle class that lives as parasite on Society. 

The first matter on which all agree is that the environment must 
be largely modified by law. The Socialist will carry this modifying 
process further than will the Individualist, but here again it is a 
question between them of degree. Speaking as a Socialist, I desire 
to see laws passed which will render education tax-supported, compul- 
sory, and secular, so that all the children of the community may receive 
a common education; which will fix a normal working day; which 
will render factory inspection more efficient, and extend inspection to 
shops and rooms of every kind in which employees work; which will 
enforce sanitary inspection and prevent it from being the farce it now 
is; which will enable the building of healthy houses, and provide 
plenty of recreation ground in every town. All these measures are 
imperatively necessary now, and immediately necessary, in order that 
the environment may be changed sufficiently for the development of 
healthier organisms. After a while most of them will not be needed; 
when all have felt the benefit of education, compulsion to educate will 
become a dead letter; when labor is better organised, when the words 
employer and employee shall no longer have any facts answering to 
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them, when all production is for use, not for profit, there will be no 
need of a law limiting the working day, for none will be driven to 
over-long labor by the awful pressure of starvation and of fear of 
future distress. J actory inspection will be a very easy task when there 
are no longer over-greedy owners trying to wring every possible penny 
out of their ‘‘ hands”, and the need for sanitary inspection will pass 
when there are no slums, and when every householder understands 
the conditions of health. 

The organism, born into and growing up ina healthier environment, 
will be more vigorous and therefore more capable of evolving a higher 
individuality, a more marked personality. The evolution of indi- 
viduality is now checked, in some by poverty and over-hard and 
prolonged toil, in some by the strict conventions of fashion, in some 
by the unsuitability of their work to their capacities, in some by a 
narrow and superstitious education, in all by the unhealthy social 
atmosphere they are compelled to breathe. The loss to the community by 
waste of power, due to the crushing out of all individuality among 
hundreds upon hundreds of thousands, is a loss simply incalculable. 
When all are fully educated through childhood and youth, the faculties 
of each developed and trained, then each individual will be able to 
evolve along his own line, and the full value of each personality will 
enrich Society. It is often argued that a wide and thorough education 
will unfit people for the drudgery necessary for supporting the exis- 
tence of Society, and that ‘‘ some one’”’—never the speaker, of course! 
—must do the “dirty work”. There are two lines of answer to the 
objection. First, education does not unfit people for doing any neces- 
sary work ; it is the ignorant, superficial, ‘‘ genteel” person who fears 
that the veneer of polish may rub off in use. The educated brain, 
brought to bear on manual work, economises labor and minimises 
drudgery. General education will certainly bring about the substitu- 
tion of machinery for men and women wherever possible, for doing 
really unpleasant labor; and ingenuity will be exerted in the inven- 
tion of labor-saving machinery when educated people find themselves 
face to face with repulsive kinds of toil. At present they shove off 
all the unpleasant work on to others: then, all being educated and 
there being no helot class, means will be found to avoid most of the 
really disagreeable work. If any such remains, which cannot be done 
by machinery, those who by doing it serve Society will be honored, 
not looked down on as they are now; or possibly some minute fraction 
of it will fall to the lot of each. Secondly, if it were as true as it is 
false that education unfitted people for ‘“‘ menial” work, no class has 
the right to keep another class in ignorance and degradation, in order 
that its own fingers may not be soiled. The answer to the querulous 
argument: ‘ Who is to light our fires and cook our dinners, when the 
servants are as good as their masters?” is the very plain one: ‘ You 
yourself, if you want the things done, and cannot find anyone willing 
to do those services for you, in exchange for services you are able to 
do forthem.”’ In the coming times everyone will have to do something, 
and to do some one thing well. We shall not all have to light fires, 
for the principle of division of labor will come in, but the one who 
lights the fire will be a free and independent human being, not a 
drudge. There is no doubt that domestic labor will be very much 
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lessened, when those who enjoy the results can no longer put off all 
the toil which produces them on some one else. Even now, the work 
of a house can be wonderfully diminished if alittle intelligence be brought 
to bear upon it, although domestic labor-saving machines are still in 
their infancy. The great “servant problem” will be solved by the 
disappearance of servants, the wide introduction of machinery, and 
the division among the members of each domestic commonwealth of 
the various necessary duties. The prospect is really not so very terrible 
when quietly surveyed. 

Whither is Society evolving ? It is evolving towards a more highly 
developed individuality of its units, and towards their closer co-ordi- 
nation. It is evolving towards a more generous brotherhood, a more 
real equality, a fuller liberty. It is evolving towards that Golden Age 
which poets have chanted, which dreamers have visioned, which martyrs 
have died for: towards that new Republic of Man, which exists now 
in our hope and our faith, and shall exist in reality on earth. 

Anniz BEsAnrv. 
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(Continued from page 162.) 
Ir is worthy of note that fully nine-tenths of the criticism passed on 
Poe, appreciative and otherwise, has been directed to his small body 
of poetry. The fact serves at once to prove the one-sidedness of the 
average literary man and the range of Poe’s power. He had a working 
knowledge of astronomy, of navigation, of mechanics, and of physics ; 
he certainly compiled a manual of conchology, and had at least dipped 
into entomology; he could work out cyphers in half-a-dozen languages; 
he delighted in progressions of close and sustained reasoning; he had 
a decided capacity for logic and philosophy; he eagerly followed and 
easily assimilated the modern theories of the universe ; he was a keen 
and scientific literary critic; and in addition to all this he produced 
some of the most remarkable imaginative writing and some of the 
finest poetry of the century. But his critics have been, with very few 
exceptions, men of purely literary equipment; verse-writers and 
amateurs of belles-lettres and story tellers, who judge only verse and 
prose and character. Sharing their deprivations, I have gone through 
most of their writings on the watch for an estimate of the scientific 
and constructive capacity shown in certain of the Tales, and have 
found an almost unanimous and doubtless judicious silence on the 
subject. An occasional non-committal phrase about the ‘“‘ Eureka’”’, 
and a few generalities on the scientific element in the Tales, represent 
the critical commentary on the ratiocinative side of Poe’s intellect. 
Now, to treat his verses as his most significant product is to ignore 
half his remarkableness, and to miss those elements of strength and 
eminence in his mind which most effectively outweigh the flaws of 
his character and the occasional aberrations of his judgment. Save in 
his own country, indeed, the Tales have had popular recognition enough. 
Poe’s countrymen never bought up Griswold’s edition of his works, 
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and have till quite recently been without a complete collection of 
them; but Mr. Gill has calculated that while the poems are five-fold 
more popular in England than in America, the stories are even more 
widely admired among us; and they have been thoroughly naturalised 
in France in a complete and admirable translation, chiefly by Baude- 
laire ; besides being reproduced to a greater or less extent in nearly 
every other European language. Seeing that they were eagerly read 
on their first appearance in America, it must be assumed that, as Mr. 
Gill suggests, the public there were scared off by Griswold’s slanders 
and the consequent myth. But if, with all this European vogue for 
the Tales, critics continue to descant chiefly on the poetry, the inference 
as to the impressive quality of the latter is irresistible. 

Perhaps by reason of the sub-rational tendency to specially 
depreciate an author of one’s own country who is loudly praised by 
foreigners, some American writers have spoken with absolute con- 
tempt of Poe’s poetry. Mr. Henry James, junior, for instance, has a 
strange phrase about his “very valueless verses”; and Mr. Stoddard’s 
strongest feeling in the matter appears to be an aversion to the 
refrains—perhaps not an unnatural attitude towards Poe on the part 
of a critic who believes a poet may have too much art. In these 
circumstances it may still be expedient to follow Mr. E. C. Stedman 
in bearing witness to the quality of Poe’s poetry. It is perhaps true, 
as has been said by Oliver Wendell Holmes, that there is almost no 
poet between whose best and worst verse there is a wider disparity ; 
but that is rather by reason of the fineness of the good than the bad- 
ness of the bad; and the latter, in any case, consist simply of the 
long poems of Poe’s youth—‘‘Al Aaraaf,” ‘‘Tamerlane,” and the 
‘Scenes from Politian’”’. Mr. Lang, in editing the whole, has not 
scrupled to indicate his feeling that these are hardly worth reading ; 
and while one feels that in that view the proper course were not to 
edit them, so much may be conceded. In regard to some of the 
successful poems, again, there is to be reckoned-with the disillusion- 
ing effect of extreme popularity; an influence of the most baffling 
sort, often blurring one’s critical impression in a way for which there 
is hardly any remedy. The choicest air, as it had once seemed, may 
be made to acquire associations of the barrel organ; and it may 
ultimately become a fine question whether it was not a vice in it to be 
so associable. One may brazen out one’s early attachment—as, I 
fancy, Mr. Arnold did when he lately insisted that ‘‘ Lucy Gray”’ was 
a ‘beautiful success *—but when loyalty to an old opinion is merely 
justified by its survival, criticism is turned out of doors. So that, lest 
we are insidiously led into committing the unpardonable critical sin 
of certificating popular poetry by its popularity, it will be well to 
consider briefly in the concrete the merits of ‘‘The Raven”. Many of 
us, I suspect, have at one time developed a suspicion that that much- 
recited work is not poetry of the first order; and the suspicion is 
deepened when we reflect that the distinction of learning it by heart 
in our youth was conferred on it in common with other works as to 
which there can now be no critical dubiety. It is difficult to gainsay 
Mr. Lang when he impugns its right, and that of ‘‘ Lenore”, to the 
highest poetical honors: both poems, like ‘‘The Bells”, have a 
certain smell of the lamp, an air of compilation, a suspicion of the 
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inorganic. And yet a studious re-reading of ‘‘The Raven” may awaken 
some remorse for such detractions. Not only has it that impressive- 
ness of central conception which is never lacking in Poe’s serious 
work, but it is really a memorable piece of technique. It is hardly 
possible to say where inspiration lacks and mechanism intervenes; the 
poem is an effective unity. Some hold that the touches of plagiarism 
—the “uncertain ”’ sound of the ‘‘ purple curtain’’, and the collocation 
of ‘‘desolate” and ‘‘ desert land”’, both echoes from Mrs. Browning’s 
“Lady Geraldine ’'—serve to discredit the ensemble ; but that is surely 
false criticism. The problem is, whether the appropriations are 
assimilated; and they clearly are. Mrs. Browning herself expressed 
the commanding individuality of the work in the phrase “ this power 
which is felt”. The poem has that distinctive attribute marking 
most of Poe’s writing, the pregnancy of idea, the compulsive imagina- 
tion which fascinates and dominates the reader. One feels a creative 
and sustaining power behind it—a power as of absolute intellect. To 
feel specifically the impact of this influence, let the reader compare 
the poem as a whole with ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship”, and note 
how, ample as is the poetess’s gift of speech, choice as are her har- 
monies, and fortunate as are many of her lines, there is yet a something 
spasmodic and convulsive pervading the whole, a tone of passionate 
weakness, in full keeping with the hysterical character of the girlish 
hero, which gives a quite fatal emphasis to the occasional lapses of 
expression—these seeming to belong to weakness and slovenliness ; 
while in reading ‘‘ The Raven”’ there is hardly for a moment room for 
a disrespectful sensation. The imperious brain of the ‘“‘maker’’, as 
the old vernacular would straightforwardly name him, stamps its 
authority on every line; and the subtle sense of the artist’s puissance 
remains unaffected by the despairing avowal of the conclusion. The 
speaker may sink prostrate, but the poem is never shaken in its serene 
movement and marble firmness of front. It has ‘“ cette extraordinaire 
élévation, cette exquise délicatesse, cet accent d’immortalité qu’ Edgar 
Poe exige de la Muse”, remarked on by Baudelaire ; and nothing in 
the poem is more remarkable than the Apollonian impunity with 
which the poet is able to relax and colloquialise his phraseology. 
Mrs. Browning could not venture without disaster on such an infusion 
of realism into idealism as the ‘‘Sir, said I, or Madam’, and ‘‘ the 
fact is, I was napping”’: her Pegasus would be voted to have stumbled 
in such a line as 


‘‘Though its answer little meaning, little relevancy bore” — 


where Poe sweeps us over by his sheer unswerving intentness on his 
theme. The explanation seems to be that the writer himself is without 
apparent consciousness of artistic fallibility—that he is pure intellect 
addressing an abstract reader; and that, as he never seems to strain 
after words, he has a regal air of having said precisely what should 
be said; so that when we read of ‘‘a stately raven of the sainély 





1 One of the disputed points as to which there should never have been any dis- 
pute is the question of priority in these passages. Mr. Fairfield, who imputes other 
plagiarisms to Poe, brusquely asserts that Mrs. Browning was the imitator. The 
plain facts are that her poem was published in 1844, and Poe’s in 1845, and that 
Poe admired her poetry greatly. 
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days of yore”, we hesitate to impugn the fitness of the term. What, 
then, is it in “The Raven” that takes it out of the first rank of 
poetry? Well, then, first, the admixture of simple oddity, which is 
disallowed by Poe’s own law that poetry is the ‘rhythmical creation 
of beauty”; and, second, the decomposability of the structure at two 
points—namely, the factitious rustling of the curtains, which have no 
business to rustle, and the falling of the shadow, which has no 
right to fall. These touches are ‘willed’, and, on reflexion, have 
the effect of obtruding their art upon us; whereas the perfect poem 
must seem homogeneous and inevitably what it is. It is sometimes 
argued that the very continuity and clearness of the tale in themselves 
vitiate the work, as dispelling true glamor; and assuredly, though it 
is made certain by Poe’s own avowal that ‘“‘The Genesis of the 
Raven” was a hoax, there can be litlle doubt that the poem was most 
carefully put together. But to depreciate a work of art on such a 
ground as that seems to me perfectly inadmissible. Jesults must 
be judged on their merits. And, indeed, the mere flaws in the 
rationale of the piece, scarcely perceptible as they are, would not in 
themselves suffice to invalidate it, any more than the clear flaw in 
the logic of the second last stanza of Keats’ ‘“‘Ode to the Nightin- 
gale’ discredits that: they do but accentuate the force of the objec- 
tion to the un-elevated though still dignified tone of the earlier 
stanzas and the consequent narrative stamp on the whole. But even 
in making these admissions, the lover of verse must insist on the 
singular power of the composition ; which remains more extraordinary 
than much other work that is more strictly successful. Poe’s second- 
best verse has a distinction of its own. 

If, then, ‘‘The Raven” is thus dismissed ; and if, as must needs 
be, ‘‘ Lenore” is pronounced a piece of brilliant mosaic; and ‘‘ The 
Bells” is classed as a fine piece of literary architecture rather than a 
poetic creation, we shall have left but a small body of work from 
which to choose our specimens of Poe’s fine poetry. But what remains 
will serve. Poe never professed to make poetry his main aim, or even 
an aim at all: it was his “passion”; and what is here contended is 
that, many-sided as he was, he had a poetic faculty of the highest 
kind, among other powers which few or no other poets have possessed. 
The decisive credentials of perfect poetry are an organic oneness of 
substance, that substance being of a purer essence than ordinary 
speech; a quality of meaning which pierces to the sense without the 
methodic specification of prose; and a charm of rhythm and phrase 
which is a boon in itself, permanently recognisable as such apart from 
any truth enclosed. These, broadly speaking, are the ‘‘ values” of 
poetry; and he who says Poe’s verse is valueless must, I think, be 
adjudged to be without the poetic sense. Mr. James must presumably 
have meant one of two things; either that Poe’s poetry conveys no 
moral teachings or descriptions of life and scenery—these constituting 
the ‘‘valuable” element in poetry for those to whom its special 
qualities do not appeal—or that its art is commonplace. The first 
objection need only be conceived to be dismissed; the second, sup- 
posing it to have been that intended, which I doubt, would need no 
answer beyond a few quotations. Among Poe’s early poems is one 
‘‘To Helen”, which he is said to have represented as being composed 
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when he was fourteen, the ‘‘ Helen”’, on that view, being supposed to 
be the lady, mother of his school friend, who was kind to the boy, 
and whose death he so passionately mourned. In view at once of 
Poe’s habit of mystification and of the nature of the poem, I cannot 
believe that is the true account of the matter. The verses are not 
those of a boy of fourteen. But they were undoubtedly written in 
Poe’s teens, and I cite them as constituting one of the most ripely 
perfect and spiritually charming poems ever written at that or any 
age :— 
‘Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Niczean barks of yore 
Which gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 
‘*On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 
‘*Lo! in yon brilliant window niche, 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
Thy agate lamp within thy hand— 
Ah, Psyche! from the regions which 
Are Holy Land !”’ 


To merely credit these verses with ‘‘ Horatian elegance”, as some 
admiring critics have done, is to render them scant justice. They 
have not only Horace’s fastidiousness of touch—with perhaps the 
single reservation of the slightly hackneyed ‘classic face ’’—but the 
transfiguring, aerial charm of pure poetry, which is not in Horace’s 
line. The two closing lines of the middle stanza have passed into the 
body of choice distillations of language reserved for immortality ; and 
there is assuredly nothing more exquisite in its kind in English litera- 
ture than the last stanza. To have written such verses is to have done 
a perfect thing. Turn next to ‘‘The Haunted Palace’’, an experiment 
in the perilous genre of poetic allegory. What poet had before essayed 
that with perfect success? I will not venture to say none; but I can 
call to mind no instance. According to Griswold, ‘‘The Haunted 
Palace” isa plagiarism from Longfellow’s ‘“ Beleaguered City”, a 
futile imputation, which only serves to help us to a fuller recognition 
of Poe’s success. Personally, I have a certain tenderness for ‘‘ The 
Beleaguered City’’ as being one of the first imaginative poems that 
impressed my boyhood; but no prejudice of that sort can hinder any 
one from seeing that the poem is vitiated by its nugatory didacticism 
—the fatal snare of the allegorist. Mr. James, in his ‘‘ Hawthorne”’, 
appears to think he has caught Poe condemning himself in a critical 
declaration against allegory; but I suspect the inconsistency is more 
apparent than real. Poe almost never, so far as I can see, uses allegory 
for the purpose of sustaining a thesis, which is the thing he objects to. 
The generic difference between the allegory of ‘‘ The Haunted Palace”’ 
and that of ‘The Beleaguered City” is that the latter is a kind of 
confused sermon, while the other is a pure artistic creation—a changing 
vision projected for its own sake and yoked to no ‘“‘moral”. Didactic 
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poetry there may be, in a happy imposition of poetic quality on a 
moral truth, which ordinarily gravitates towards prose; but to make 
allegory pointedly didactic is to deliberately impose prose on the 
poetic, and this Poe never does in his poetry proper. He simply 
limns his image and leaves it—a thing of uncontaminated art. ‘‘The 
Haunted Palace’ is the allegory of a brain once of royal power, 
shrined in noble features, but ultimately transmuted to a haunt of 
madness—a half-conscious allusion, perhaps, to the poet’s own unhappy 
destiny ; but there is no precept, not even a hint of the ethical: the 
weird imagination is unrolled in its terrible beauty, and that is all. 
The singer is a ‘‘maker”, not a commentator. And then the melody 
and surprise of the verse ! 


‘* Banners yellow, Yslorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow, 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time, long ago); 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A wingéd Odor went away.” 


Longfellow could do some things in rhyme and rhythm, but his genial 
talent did not accomplish such singing as this, and as little could he 
compass the serene height of strain which Poe maintains with such 
certainty. 

Every charge of plagiarism against Poe does but establish more 
clearly his utter originality of method. Mrs. Browning and Long- 
fellow, whom he is charged with imitating, are themselves facile 
imitators, who, somehow, do not contrive to improve on their originals ; 
but Poe, in the one or two cases in which he really copied in his adult 
period, lent a new value to what he took. Where he seems to have 
adopted ideas from others the transmutation is still more striking, 
Mr. Fairfield, whose essay “A Mad Man of Letters” (Scribner's 
Magazine, Vol. X.) broaches the theory of Poe’s epilepsy, and who is 
as far astray in laying as in denying charges of plagiarism against 
Poe, declares that his ‘‘ Dreamland” “‘ palpably paraphrases Lucian’s 
‘Island of Sleep’ ’’—meaning, I suppose, the description of the Island 
of Dreams in the ‘‘ True History”’; and the statement is so far true 
that in Lucian there is a Temple of Night in the Island, and the 
categories of the dreams include visions of old friends; but to call 
the poem a paraphrase is absurd. There is all the difference of seven- 
teen hundred years of art between the Greek’s semi-serious fantasy 
and the profound and magical note of Poe’s poem : 


‘*By a route obscure and lonely, 
Haunted by ill angels only, 
Where an Eidolon, naméd Night, 
On a black throne reigns upright, 
I have reached these lands but newly 
From an ultimate dim Thule— 

From a wild, weird clime that lieth sublime, 

Out of SPAcE—out of Time.” 


Genius, according to Mr. Arnold, is mainly an affair of energy; 
and the definition would hold for all the work of Poe, whose creative 
P 
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achievements, in the last analysis, are found to derive their eminence 
from the extraordinary intensity which belonged to his every mental 
operation—intensity, not violence. Be his fancy ever so shadowy in 
its inception, he informs it with the impalpable force of intellect till 
it becomes a vision more enduring than brass. There is no poet who 
can so “ give to aery nothing a local habitation and a name”. It was 
perhaps not so wonderful after all that commonplace people should 
shrink from, as hardly belonging to human clay, the personality which 
brooded out such visions as these : 


“To! Death has reared himself a throne 
In a strange city, lying alone 
Far down within the dim West.... 


‘‘No rays from the Holy Heaven come down 
On the long night-time of that town; 
But light from out the lurid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently— 
Gleams up the pinnacles far and free— 
Up domes—up spires—up kingly halls— 
Up fanes—up Babylon-like walls— 

Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 

Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers— 
Up many and many a marveilous shrine 
Whose wreathéd friezes intertwine 

The viol, the violet, and the vine. 
‘Resignedly beneath the sky 

The melancholy waters lie. 

So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seems pendulous in air, 

While, from a proud tower in the town, 
Death looks gigantically down... . 


‘No swellings tell that winds may be 
Upon some far-off happier sea— 

No heavings hint that winds have been 
Qn seas less hideously serene.” 


With unwaning vividness the unearthly vision burns itself tremorless 
upon the void, till it is almost with a shudder of relief that the 
spell-bound reader cons the close : 


** And when, amid no earthly moans, 
Down, down that town shall settle hence, 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 

Shall do it reverence.” 
Perhaps such terrific imaginings can never be taken into common 
favor with healthy dwellers in the sunlit world; but it is hard to 
understand how any, having studied them, can find them forgettable. 
It cannot for a moment be pretended of these verses, even by the 
sciolists of criticism, that they lack ‘‘inspiration”’ and spontaneity of 
movement: detraction must seek other ground. We find, consequently, 
that the stress of the hostile attack is turned mainly on one poem, in 
which the poet’s customary intension of idea appears to lose itself 
more or less in a dilettantist ringing of changes on sound. I have no 
desire to seem in the least degree to stake Poe’s reputation on 
“‘Ulalume’’, which trenches too far on pure mysticism for entire 
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artistic success, and at the same time is marked by an undue subordi- 
nation of meaning to music; but I cannot help thinking that the dead 
set made at that piece is unjustifiable. Mr. Rk. H. Stoddard is excep- 
tionally acrid on the subject. 


“‘T can perceive”, he writes in a memoir of Poe, ‘‘no touch of grief in 
[{‘ Ulalume’], no intellectual sincerity, but a diseased determination to create 
the strange, the remote, and the terrible, and to exhaust ingenuity in order 
to do so. No healthy mind was ever impressed by ‘ Ulalume’, and no 
musical sense was ever gratified with its measure, which is little beyond a 
jingle; and with its repetitions, which add to its length without increasing 
its general effect, and which show more conclusively than anything else in 
the language the absurdity of the refrain when it is allowed to run riot, as 
it does here.” 


Now, this censure is fatally overdone. Mr. Stoddard had on the very 
page before admitted that ‘‘Ulalume” was, “all things considered, the 
most singular poem that { Poe] ever produced, if not, indeed, the most 
singular poem that anybody ever produced, in commemoration of a 
dead woman”. A critic should know his own mind before he begins 
to write out a judgment. Here we have an explicit admission of the 
extreme remarkableness of a given poem; then a denial that it ever 
‘“‘impressed”’ a ‘‘healthy mind”; then an unmeasured allegation that 
‘‘no musical sense was ever gratified” with its musical elements. Let 
one stanza answer—the praise of the star Astarte—: 


“* And I said—‘ She is warmer than Dian : 
She rolls through an ether of sighs— 
She revels in a region of sighs : 
She has seen that the tears are not dry on 

Those cheeks, where the worm never dies, 
And has come past the stars of the Lion 

To point us the path to the skies— 

To the Lethean peace of the skies— 
Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eyes— 
Come up through the lair of the Lion, 

With love in her luminous eyes.’ ” 


Mr. Stoddard must be told that there are some of us who do not wish 
any of these repetitions away, and who think the culminating music 
is closely analogous to effects produced a hundred times by Mozart 
and Schubert and Beethoven, who had all some little gift of melody, 
and were considerably given to the ‘‘repetend”, as Mr. Stedman 
happily re-christens the so-called refrain. The above-quoted stanza 
is the best, no doubt, and there 7s one flaw in it, namely, the ‘dry 
on’’, which is truly an exhaustion of ingenuity; but even here one is 
struck by the imperial way in which Poe buttresses his lapse with the 
whole serene muster of his stanza—so curiously different a procedure 
from the fashion in which Mr. Swinburne, for instance, scoops a 
rhyme-born figure into his verse and, consciously hurrying on, leaves 
it, in its glaring irrelevance, to put the whole out of countenance. 
Poe’s few stylistic deflections are dominated by his habitual severity 
of form. As for the charge of insincerity, it is enough to remark 
that it has been brought against every poet who has artistically 
expressed a grief; it being impossible for some people to — that 
P 
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art feeds on deep feelings, not at the moment of their first freshness, 
but when revived in memory. A more reasonable objection is brought 
against ‘‘ Ulalume’”’ on the score of its obscurity ; but that too is exag- 
gerated ; and the announcement of Mr. Fairfield that itis a ‘‘ vagary of 
mere words’’, of an ‘‘ elaborate emptiness ”’, is an avowal of defective 
intelligence. The meaning of the poem is this: the poet has fallen 
into a reverie in the dusk, and his brain—Mr. Fairfield says it was then 
a tottering brain—is carrying on a kind of dual consciousness, com- 
pounded of a perception of the blessed peace of the night and a vague, 
heavy sense of his abiding grief, which has for the moment fallen into the 
background. In this condition he does what probably most of us have 
done in connexion with a minor trouble—asks himself ‘‘ What was the 
shadow that was brooding on my mind, just a little while ago?” ; and 
then “If I have forgotten it, why should I wilfully revive it, instead of 
drinking-in peace while I may?” This, I maintain, is a perfectly 
ordinary experience in fatigued states of the brain; the specialty in 
Poe’s case being that the temporarily suspended ache is the woe of a 
bereavement—a kind of woe which, after a certain time, as we know, 
however sincere, ceases to be constant, and begins to be intermittent. 
The Psyche is the obscure whisper of the tired heart—the suspended 
memory—that will not be wholly appeased with the beauty of the 
night and the stars; and the poet has but cast into a mystical dialogue 
the interplay of the waking and the half-sleeping sense, which goes on 
till some cypress, some symbol of the grave, flashes its deadly message 
on the shrinking soul, and grief leaps into full supremacy. Supposing 
Poe’s brain to have been undergoing subtle disease in his later days, 
this its last melody has a more deeply pathetic interest than belongs 
to the theme. We shall have to examine that theory; but before 
going into the subjective data, which mainly lie in the prose works, I 
would finally cite, as still further demonstration of Poe’s poetic gift, 
the poems “El Dorado’’, ‘Annabel Lee”’, and ‘‘For Annie”. The 
first isa brief allegory, with something of a moral, but a moral too 
pessimistic to have any ethically utilitarian quality; the second a 
lovely ballad enshrining the memory of his married life; the third a 
strange song, impersonally addressed to one of the women to whom 
he transiently turned in his lonesome latter years—a wonderful lul- 
laby in which a dead man is made to placidly exult in his release from 
life and pain, and in the single remaining thought of the presence of 
his beloved. In these poems we have the final proof of the inborn 
singing faculty of Poe. Some of his poems, as has been already 
admitted, are works of constructive skill rather than out-pourings of 
lyric ecstacy ; and such a musical stanza as this— 
‘* And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams— 
In what ethereal dances ! 
By what eternal streams! ”— 


has perhaps a certain stamp of compilation. But no unprejudiced 
reader, I think, will fail to discern in the three poems last named a 
quite unsurpassable limpidity of expression. They evolve as if of 
theirown accord. In “El Dorado” the one central rhyme is reiterated 
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with a perfect simplicity ; ‘‘ Annabel Lee” is almost careless in its 
childlike directness of phrase; and ‘“‘ For Annie” is almost bald in 
its beginning. But I know little in the way of easeful word music 


that will compare with this: 


*‘And oh! of all tortures 

That torture the worst 

Has abated—the terrible 
Torture of thirst, 

For the naphthaline river 
Of Passion accurst :— 

I have drunk of a water 
That quenches all thirst :-— 


‘* Of a water that flows, 
With a lullaby sound, 
From a spring but a very few 
Feet under ground— 
From a cavern not very far 


“And ah! let it never 
Be foolishly said 
That my room it is gloomy, 
And narrow my bed ; 
For man never slept 
In a different bed— 
And to sleep, you must slumber 
In just such a bed. 
‘* My tantalised spirit 
Here blandly reposes, 
Forgetting, or never 
Regretting its roses— 
Its old agitations 








Down under ground. Of myrtles and roses : 


‘** For now, while so quietly 
Lying, it fancies 
A holier odor 
About it, of pansies— 
A rosemary odor 
Commingled with pansies— 
With rue and the beautiful 
Puritan pansies.” 
Joun Ropertson, 
(To be concluded.) 
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EEE 
V.—Oxnsecr Suipes. 

OxsEcts intended for permanent preservation are mounted on glass 
slips measuring three inches by one inch, and protected by a cover of 
thin glass. When the object is of sensible thickness it is enclosed 
within the walls of a “cell”, one face of which is cemented upon the 
glass slip, while the other side receives the cover glass. Slips, cells, 
covers, and cements will therefore furnish the subject matter of the 
present article. 

The slips are of various qualities and prices. The cheapest are of 
sheet glass, but the quality known as “‘flatted crown” is that from 
which ordinary slips are cut. Better ones are made of plate glass. 
The thickness of these slips averages a sixteenth of an inch, but they 
vary much. It is necessary that they should be free, in the central 
portions at least, from specks, scratches, and other defects which would 
come within the field of view. In the cheaper qualities these faults 
are seldom entirely absent, but they are of relatively less moment 
when they occur in slides to be used with the lower, than in those for 
the higher powers. Also in the case of opaque objects they are not 
detrimental. 
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Slips are sold with their edges either ground or unground, the 
latter being cheaper than the former. Those having ground edges 
require no other covering; those left rough from the diamond are 
intended to be covered with ornamental paper. The cheapest slips 
with ground edges cost from four to five shillings a gross; plate glass 
slips ground, from seven to ten shillings. ‘‘ Diatom” slips, or “ extra 
thin” cost a little more, or from eight to eighteen shillings. Unground 
slips can be bought as low as three and sixpence a gross. For ordi- 
nary use those first named are sufficiently good, a few of the better 
qualities being provided for special mounts. 

Objects to be mounted are placed upon the centre of these slips, 
and protected with covering glasses. These glasses are very thin, 
ranging from 1-20th to 1-250th part of an inch; the thicker being 
used for objects requiring low and moderate magnifying powers, the 
thinner for use with the higher powers, where the front of the objective 
must come so close to the object that one of the thicker glasses would 
keep it out of focus. The thinnest glasses are extremely brittle and 
require delicate handling. Their shape and size vary, ranging from a 
quarter inch to one inch in diameter, and being besides made oval 
and rectangular in form. Squares cost three and four shillings an 
ounce, circles four to six shillings, the thinnest costing most, and 
ovals are a trifle more expensive than the circles. The circles are the 
most convenient, but a few rectangular covers of various sizes are very 
handy, especially those of oblong form for long and slender objects. 
Five or six shillings an ounce seems a high price, but it is not so in 
reality. For the glasses are so extremely thin and light that a half 
ounce of assorted sizes will contain many scores, sufficient to supply 
the requirements of an amateur (including breakages) for several 
months. Instruments are sold for the cutting of the glass circles, but 
they cost from two to three pounds each, and none but a professed 
microscopist or an optician would go to that expense when the covers 
are to be had so cheaply. 

The objects when mounted in balsam are simply enclosed in a 
layer of the medium between the oblong slip and the cover. But 
where the object is of a moderate or considerable thickness, so that 
the cover would rock upon it, and also in mounts where fluid media 
are used, it, together with its medium, must be surrounded with a 
“cell”, upon whose face the cover glass will be cemented. These 
cells are made in different materials, and in various ways, and in 
selecting them regard must be had to the nature of the fluids which 
they are to enclose. They are either made of cements or of hard solid 
substances. The cement cells are only suitable for shallow mounts, 
and are formed by taking a portion of liquid cement upon the point of 
a camel hair brush, and painting a ring upon the slide therewith. 
Formerly, and to a limited extent still, cement cells were made of a 
rectangular form, but these are mostly discarded, except for special 
objects, in favor of those of a circular shape. For striking the latter, 
the slide is made to revolve, and the brush is held stationary and in 
a perpendicular position over it. For revolving the slide a turntable 
is employed, called a “Shadbolt” turntable, after the name of its 
inventor. It is simply a brass disc, three inches in diameter, provided 
with spring clips similar to those used on the stage of a microscope 
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for holding the slide in position, and is spun round by the forefinger 
of the left hand, while the cement ring is laid on with the brush held 
in the right hand. The distance of the brush from the centre of the 
slide governs the diameter of the cell. Such a turntable is easily 
made. A brass disc, attached to a short central pin working in a 
socket, the latter being screwed down at one end of a block of wood, 
are the essentials. But a simple turntable can be bought for six 
shillings, neatly made and finished, and true. There are several modi- 
fications of the Shadbolt turntable, whose chief feature is the facility 
with which object slides may be centred and re-centred accurately 
thereon, hence called centreing turntables. ‘They cost about twice as 
much as the older form. 

For the square cover-glasses the bordering edges of the cells must 
be struck off by the unassisted hand alone. 

A cell wall, in order to attain a sensible thickness, is much better 
struck up by several thin successive applications of cement, than by 
one or two thick ones only, a few hours being allowed to elapse 
between the successive applications in order that the varnish may 
have time to harden. The cements chiefly used are Brunswick black, 
or asphalte, and gold size, the first named being oftenest employed. 
They are each of a resinous character, solvent in turpentine, and are 
therefore not suitable for use with objects enclosed in Canada balsam 
ordamar. For most liquids, however, they make excellent shallow 
cells. Since these cement cells require a considerable time to dry and 
thoroughly harden, a few dozens of different diameters and depths 
should be prepared at leisure, and set aside for future use. 

Cells are sold by the manufacturers made by hollowing or dishing 
out the glass slide itself, so that the object, instead of being enclosed 
by a ring, is sunk below the face of the slide. These cost from two 
shillings to half a crown a dozen; but for all ordinary purposes the 
cement cells are equally good. 

For the thicker objects, cells made of glass, tin, gutta percha, 
ebonite, leather, and cardboard are employed. They are made in 
various shapes, circular, oval, and rectangular, to suit the many 
requirements of the microscopist, and also in numerous sizes. Glass 
cells must be purchased, unless the amateur has a lathe and small 
diamond wheel with which to cut them from glass tubing. They can 
be cut off by notching with a file as glass tubing is cut off for chemical 
experiments. But it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to cut off 
lengths shorter than a quarter inch or three eighths in this manner, 
and then the labor of grinding them down to the proper thickness is 
immense. The best way, therefore, is to buy the few glass cells that 
may be required, at about eighteen pence a dozen, and to buy or make 
the cheaper ebonite or tin or cardboard articles. 

For specially large objects, usually zoophytes and marine animals, 
built-up cells are employed, made by cementing narrow strips of glass 
together into a rectangular form, or by bending a single strip around 
into a rectangle and fusing at the corner. These are also best bought, 
being seldom required. 

Cells of tin are readily made by the amateur. I have made num- 
bers of them by casting short tin tubes, cutting off sections with a 
tenon saw and filing them up. They are, however, more readily cut 
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off in the lathe, being held in a cup chuck, turned and bored, and 
parted with a narrow chisel. They are cheaper to purchase than those 
of glass, being about half-a-crown a hundred. Cells of gutta percha 
are not to be commended. ‘The gutta percha loses its nature in the 
course of time, and becomes detached from the glass. It is also too 
readily distorted by a slight amount of warmth. Still, cells of this 
material, and of leather, ebonite, and card, have this merit, that they 
are easily punched out, ebonite excepted, with gun wad punches ; and 
if they are well varnished on the outside they answer very well for dry 
mounts. 

All solid cells are alike attached to the glass slips with marine glue, 
which is sold in bottles in a diluted form for the use of microscopists, 
alcohol being its solvent, and being more ready of application than 
when in the crude solid form of commerce. It possesses the advantage 
of being unaffected by the liquids used by microscopists (its solvent 
alcohol, except in avery dilute form, is not employed in mounting 
objects), and is extremely tenacious when properly applied. A slight 
amount of warmth is requisite to ensure adhesion, but if too hot, the 
nature of the glue will be destroyed. The best way to fix the cells on 
the slips is as follows: Gently warm the hot plate or mounting-table 
on a retort-stand, or over the spirit lamp, and lay upon it the glass 
slips, and the cells which are to be cemented. Allow them to become 
sufficiently warm to be handled readily, but not so hot as to scorch the 
fingers. Take a little marine glue out of the bottle on the end ofa 
glass rod, and spread it over one face of the ring. Lay the ring by 
that face on the exact centre of the slip, press it gently down with the 
other end of the rod, put it aside, and lay a lead bullet (previously 
warmed to the same temperature) upon the cell. In the course of an 
hour or two the glue will have set. The thinnest possible layer of glue 
should always be used, and the slides are better if allowed a day or 
two to harden before the superfluous glue is scraped and cleaned off 
around the edges of the cell. These cells also should be prepared in 
quantity at leisure, and put away for use. 

The cementing of the cover glasses is effected in various ways. 
Where very thin objects objects are mounted in balsam the hardened 
gum acts as a sufficient cement, and being spread as a film over a 
relatively large surface prevents the glass from rising or becoming 
detached. But only with the thinnest mounts is this the case. In 
hardened balsam-mounts, where the object has a sensible thickness, and 
especially when its area is much less than that of the cover glass, the 
latter will lift in the course of time, and the balsam will draw away, 
and become detached from the edge towards the centre. The cover 
must for this reason be cemented. But with fluid mounts, in which 
the media never solidify, the covers must be cemented to the cells in 
every case, and the cement must be selected in reference to the nature 
of the medium. For the resinous media cements whose solvent is tur- 
pentine are useless. Instead, therefore, of these, solutions made with 
alcohol or benzole, both of which are quick drying and evaporate 
before they work any mischief, are used. Sealing-wax, which is a pre- 
paration of shellac, is dissolved in methylated spirit, or in spirits of 
wine, and the solution allowed to evaporate until it becomes of the 
consistence of gum. This applied with a brush around the edges of 
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the cover glass is a quick drying cement, and is unaffected by the 
resinous contents of the cell which it encloses. But it is brittle, and 
liable to become chipped with a blow or jar. To check this tendency 
it is easy to run a final ring of resinous cement—as Brunswick black or 
Japan—over the sealing-wax varnish, through which it will be unable 
to penetrate. In fiuid mounts the same cements which are used for 
making shallow cells answer equally well for securing the cover glasses 
in place. There is nothing better than asphalte or gold size for the 
purpose. The gold size is best when old, and consequently thicker 
than it is sold from the shops. The addition of a little lamp black to 
the gold size is sometimes made. 

For additional security it is usual to run several layers of varnish 
around the edges of the cover glass at intervals of time, the turntable 
being employed for the purpose. A tasty appearance is often imparted 
to the slide by applying varnishes of different colors to the formation 
of narrow concentric rings. These are made by dissolving sealing-wax 
of different colors in spirit or by mixing finely ground paint colors in 
benzole. Oxide of zinc forms a favorite varnish, drying beautifully 
white, and setting off the slide to advantage. 

When slides are covered with ornamental paper, cement is only 
necessary in the case of fluid mounts ; the paper preventing the rising 
of the cover glass with resinous media. These paper covers are sold 
for a mere trifle, having the positions of the central hole and of the 
labels indicated. The central hole is cut or punched out. A plain 
slip of colored paper, having a similar hole cut in its centre also, is then 
gummed on the under face of the slide, and turned over and secured 
around the edges and to a little distance over the top face. Then the 
top slip is gummed on, overlapping the turned-over edges, and white 
labels attached to the top of this. Sometimes the lobes are attached 
first all to the glass, and holes are cut out in the covering papers, 
leaving the labels visible. Labelscan be punched out with a gem wad 
punch, but seeing that they can be bought with a neatly printed border 
at three halfpence a hundred, already gummed, it is not worth one’s 
while to go to the trouble of gumming and punching them out. When 
slides are paper covered, the edges of the slips are unground and the 
cover glasses are commonly retangular. 

Occasionally wooden slides are used for mounting opaque objects. 
The slide consists of a thin slip of wood, having a hole bored centrally 
through it. A stout piece of card, faced with aslip of dead black 
paper, is glued to the under face of the wooden slide, and the object 
is cemented to the black paper. The hole in the wood thus forms its 
cell. A cover glass is cemented in the usual way, and the slide is 
covered with ornamental paper. These slides are of course only suit- 
able for use with opaque objects requiring reflected light, as butterfly 
wings, and shells, and objects possessing iridescent colors. The same 
end would be secured by enclosing the object in a cell on a glass slip, 
and painting the bottom of the cell with a dead black varnish. 

Frequently several objects are mounted together upon one slide, 
either under one or under separate cover glasses. The advantage in 
mounting thus is that objects having a close affinity with each other, 
are suitably placed for ready comparison. Thus, diatoms of different 
species are often arranged in fancy patterns: a single complicated 
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insect or vegetable organ, as a leaf, a sting, a jaw, is dissected out, 
and the various portions duly arranged ; or anatomical or physiological 
specimens from various animals, as blood corpuscles, bone, teeth, are 
shown in juxtaposition. The disadvantage is that unless every 
separate portion is well mounted the beauty of the slide as a whole is 
marred by a single defect. Objects mounted thus are usually arranged 
in a circle surrounding one central figure. 

Lastly, to prevent confusion all slides should be labelled with the 
name of the object. Also it is desirable to add the name of the 
medium in which the object is mounted, to which many add the date. 

J. Horner. 








Russia wider the Trars.' 
—_————~——————— 


From time to time of late years some cry out of the Russian dark- 
ness has sent a thrill through Europe, and men and women have 
shuddered and turned pale as pleasure-seekers might do if they 
suddenly came in their rambles upon some mutilated victim, moaning 
out his life beneath the moonlit sky. But never has Western Europe 
been able to gaze on Russia’s thousand Golgothas as it can do to-day, 
now that Sergius Stepniak has torn down the curtain which veiled the 
crucifixion of a nation, and has bidden all men behold the tragedy of 
the Russian Passion. 

None can feel more deeply than I my incapacity for presenting 
effectively the condition of Russia at the present time. I can only 
outline the picture, of which every detail is suggestive and important, 
and must pray my reader to seek in the pages of Stepniak’s own 
books the graphie touches which can only be given by one who has 
seen, and acted in, the incidents he describes. But in truth none should 
read either ‘‘ Underground Russia ’’, or ‘Russia under the Tzars”’, 
whose nerves are not in a thoroughly healthy condition. None can 
read them with level-beating pulse, and dry eyes, though the tears 
that fora moment blind the reader and dim the printed words are 
oft burned up ere they fall by the passion of indignation, with which 
every human heart must throb on learning what a Russian Govern- 
ment can do against soldiers of liberty. It is hard to say which feeling 
is the stronger, the passion of indignation against the tyrant, or the 
passion of reverence and admiration for the boundless self-abnegation, 
the limitless self-sacrifice, of the martyrs who dig their own graves to 
undermine the tyrant’s throne. 

In the present article I propose to outline the Nihilist movement, 
to explain it, to justify it to the reader. In another I hope to sketch 
the institutions which give hope of self-governing genius in the Russian 
nation, and to say something of the condition of education and of the 
press. 

Tue Niaiuist Movement. 


In England popular knowledge of the Nihilists is usually confined 
to such vague generalities as may be found in a newspaper paragraph 

1 «Russia under the Tzars.’’ By Stepniak. ‘‘ Underground Russia.”’ By the 
same Author. 
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giving account of an explosion. People know that attempts have been 
made to blow up a.railway, a palace, and that one successful attempt 
has been made to blow up a Tzar. As such methods of political war- 
fare are unnecessary here, they shake their heads over the ‘‘ outrage”’, 
and they do not understand that the Russian Government will not 
permit any political language to be used save the language of the 
mine and the bomb. They heard the silvery eloquence of Gladstone 
used to lament the death of the wicked and cruel Alexander II.; they 
pitied his sudden death, and shuddered over his mangled corpse; and 
while they wept over the effects of the explosive bomb that sent one 
tyrant to his doom, they remained indifferent to the fact that every 
Russian family by that Tzar’s wicked will lives on a mine which at any 
moment may explode, hurling the inmates to Siberia, to the hulks, to 
the fortresses, fired by the suspicion of a police spy, or the denuncia- 
tion of some anonymous foe. 

The original Nihilists, those of 1860 to 1870, were not revolution- 
aries, save as the mere presence of any educated class is a revolutionary 
menace in an ignorant society. They were people touched with the 
culture of Western Europe, who eagerly sought for more fruit from 
the tree of knowledge. The name was invented by Tourguenieff, and 
signified that they believed nothing and would submit to nothing 
which was not based upon reason. The writings of Darwin, of 
Biichner, of other modern scientists, were secretly printed, eagerly 
devoured, and the Russian student, face to face with Western scientific 
teaching, accepted it and its logical results with enthusiastic ardor, 
and became liberal, instructed, Atheistic. From its first conflict, its 
conflict with Christianity, Nihilism emerged triumphant. ‘‘ Among 
people in Russia with any education at all, a man now who is not a 
materialist, a thorough materialist, would really be a curiosity” 
(‘Underground Russia,” p. 7). Women shared in this intellectual 
impulse ; the rights of woman seemed no more strange to the Russian 
suddenly awakened to a new life than the rights of man; the most 
advanced thought was no more startling to him, while it was more 
logical, than the less advanced. At a bound the Russian grasped 
the slowly and toilfully-won results of the 19th century intellectual 
struggle. 

As Russia could not offer educational advantages to her children, 
the stream of the youth of both sexes went westward. ‘‘ Free Switzer- 
land, which shuts no one from its frontiers or its schools, was the 
favorite country of these new pilgrims, and the famous city of Zurich 
was their Jerusalem. From all parts of Russia—from the plains of 
the placid Volga; from the Caucasus; from distant Siberia—young 
girls of scarcely sixteen, with scanty luggage and slender means, went 
forth alone into an unknown country, eager for the knowledge which 
alone could insure them the independence they coveted” (‘‘ Und. 
Russia,” pp. 20, 21). Arrived, they found themselves in the midst of 
a great social movement, and began to study political economy instead 
of medicine. Hundreds of Russians crowded thither, to learn how 
the poor might be raised, how their misery might be destroyed. 
Suddenly alarmed, the Tzar issued a decree that all Russians should 
leave Zurich, under pain of outlawry (1873), and back into Russia 
poured youths and maidens, eager to save the poor, full of the 
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beautiful enthusiasm of youth and of love for man, panting to spread 
through Russia the new gospel they had found. 

Meanwhile the Russia of 1860-1870 had altered for the worse. 
The peaceful educational development had been checked by the 
reactionary measures of Alexander II.; the censorship exercised over 
the press was intolerable; there was no such thing as the right 
of free speech on any subject, theological, political, or scientific. 
Herzen, Cerniscevsky, Micailoff, and others—all the Russian writers 
who cried for reform, had been for years preaching Socialism, and its 
doctrines were accepted by all the educated youth of the country. 
They desired to spread these ideas among the people, and at the end 
of 1871 was formed at Moscow the first Propagandist Society, that of 
the Dolguscinzi. Members of this body confined their work to printing 
and circulating books, reading aloud and speaking to the people, and 
when in 1873 the young Russians poured into Russia from the West 
they threw themselves into this pacific movement. They were mostly 
of good position in society, and finding that they were therefore 
regarded by the peasants with suspicion, they flung away all signs of 
their rank, wore the peasants’ dress, and worked with their hands for 
their livelihood. Girls of the best families in Russia became ‘ mill 
hands, wrought fifteen hours a day in Moscow cotton factories, endured 
cold, hunger, and dirt, and submitted uncomplainingly to all the 
hardships of a sordid lot, in order that they might preach the new 
gospel as sisters and friends, not as superiors” (‘‘ Russia under the 
Tzars,” vol. i., p. 157). Who can look untouched on such a picture ? 
Some may call these propagandists fanatics’; some may deny that their 
gospel was a real one; some may pity them as visionaries ; but all must 
reverence the heroism which took on it such burdens, moved by generous 
sympathy for the poor, the suffering, the oppressed. 

At first the propaganda was semi-public from necessity. 


‘“‘The peasant is absolutely incapable of keeping secret the propaganda in 
his midst. How can you expect him not to to speak to his neighbor, whom 
he has known for so many years, of a fact so extraordinary as the reading 
of a book, especially when it concerns a matter which appears to him so 
just, good, and natural as that which the Socialist tells him about ? Thus, 
whenever a propagandist visits any of his friends, the news immediately 
spreads throughout the village, and half an hour afterwards the hovel is 
full of bearded peasants, who hasten to listen to the newcomer without 
warning either him or his host. When the hovel is too little to hold all 
this throng, he is taken into the communal house, or into the open-air, 
where he reads his books and makes his speeches under the roof of heaven” 
(‘* Underground Russia,” p. 27). 

But continued work of this sort soon became impossible; the Govern- 
ment arrested the propagandists by thousands; no headway was made ; 
and in 1875 this propaganda among the peasants was abandoned. 
And how did the Government treat these ‘‘Socialist missionaries ”’ 
after it arrested them? It is here that we must seek the causes of 
the more acute revolutionary movement. 

In 1877, fifty propagandists, arrested long before, were put on 
their trial. Some of the prisoners were young girls, one of the worst 
of these, Sophia Bardina, having been guilty of the terrible crime of 
reading ‘‘on two or three occasions, revolutionary pamphlets to an 
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audience of factory folks”. She was condemned to nine years’ penal 
servitude, a sentence afterwards commuted to exile for life to Siberia. 
Similar sentences were passed on the other prisoners. At another trial, 
a man, Gamoff, was condemned to eight years’ penal servitude for 
giving two pamphlets to two factory operatives. But perhaps the trial 
that attracted most public attention was that of “the 193”, in 
November, 1877. The preliminary investigations for this famous trial 
lasted for four years; 1,400 persons were arrested in connexion with 
it, 700 of these being set free after short terms of detention. The other 
700 were kept prisoners for various periods, varying from one to four 
years, before trial; most of these were merely required as witnesses. 
Seventy-three unfortunates committed suicide or went mad before being 
put on their trial, in consequence of the frightful sufferings inflicted 
on them during their preliminary detention. Of the 193 finally put on 
their trial, 153 were acquitted; 13 were sentenced to penal servitude, 
the others to exile to Siberia and elsewhere. It is only just to the 
tribunal to add that it had only intended to send one individual to 
penal servitude, 24 to Siberia, and 15 to simple exile; but, according 
to custom, it passed two sets of sentences, one brutal in the extreme, 
the other the sentences considered just, the intention being that the 
Tzar should sign the milder sentences, and so appear in the character 
of a clement and forgiving ruler. Alexander II. seized the opportunity 
of marking his hatred against the propagandists, and signed the 
ferocious sentences which would not have been passed even by a 
Russian tribunal with the slightest idea of their being carried out. I 
wonder whether as he lay dying, there passed across his mind any 
remembrance of the cruelty which thus sent some of the flower of the 
nation to the awful cruelties of Russian political penal servitude. 


A glance at the penal servitude inflicted on these peaceful propa- 
gandists will perhaps open the eyes of some admirers of the Russian 
autocracy to the difficulty of refraining from violence in Russia. In 
1878 the political prisoners of Novo-Belgorod asked that they might be 
placed on a level with the felons imprisoned in the same gaol; the 
latter were allowed to work together, to talk, etc., and were only 
confined to their cells during the night. The political prisoners were 
kept in solitary confinement, were not allowed to speak if they met 
one another in going to or coming from the exercise yard, and were in 
danger of going mad from the isolation and want of occupation. They 
asked also to be allowed books and food from without. As they could 
obtain no relief, they resolved to kill themselves by hunger, and began 
one of those ‘‘famine strikes”, which are eloquent of the treatment 
suffered by political prisoners in Russia. They fasted for eight days, 
-and 


‘*it was only when the strikers were so weak that they could not rise from 
their beds, and every hour brought them within measurable distance of 
death, that, to prevent a catastrophe which would have horrified all Russia, 
Kropotkin yielded and promised that what they demanded should be done. 
But this, in the issue, proved to be a lie—a subterfuge to induce them to 
eat. The promise made to the ear was broken to the hope; the privileges 
granted to robbers and murderers were still withheld from the prisoners of 
-— ; a)" remained as before, pariahs among outcasts.” (‘‘ Russia,” Vol. 
«, p. 186. 
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To take other instances, picked hap-hazard. Plotmikoff was put 
in irons for daring to amuse himself by reciting some poetry in a low 
voice in his cell. Alexandroff was struck and abused because he 
thoughtlessly joined in a song some peasants were singing outside 
the gaol. Gerasimoff was threatened with a flogging because he 
tutoied his gaoler. Elezki, kept in irons, was thrown into a punish- 
ment cell too small to stand upright in, because he failed in etiquette 
in answering the prison director. Bogoliuboff was flogged for not 
taking off his hat to General Trepoff. But more eloquent than 
isolated instances of cruelty is the roll of disease and death. Of 
twertty young men thrown into the Central Prison four years ago, six 
aredead. Of fourteen confined in Novo-Belgorod five have gone mad. 
One of these was the Bogoliuboff named above; his crime was the 
taking part in a peaceful demonstration in favor of reform, and his 
sentence, fifteen years’ hard labor. 

While these horrors were being inflicted on the givers of pam- 
phlets, on the propagandists, the workers for liberty, every household 
in Russia was kept in continual dread. A careless word, a letter from 
a friend suspected by the police, an anonymous accusation, and the 
police would make a descent in the dead of night, search the rooms, 
seize one or more of the inmates, and commit their unhappy victims 
to ‘‘ preventitive detention”. A pathetic story of a young girl, arrested 
on suspicion, interrogated without result, she knowing nothing of any 
conspiracy, kept in solitary confinement to force confession until her 
brain gave way, is but one illustration of a fate which daily threatens 
every Russian. ‘To be innocent is more dangerous than to be guilty ; 
for guilty, you will be tried, while innocent, you may be imprisoned 
till you make a confession of a conspiracy of which you know nothing. 
The Russian autocracy is mad with suspicion, and sees enemies every- 
where in its blind terror. 

At last, when all peaceful means had failed; when the noble army 
of propagandist martyrs was annihilated; when no voice dared to 
raise itself to ask for reform; when the prisons were crowded with the 
flower of the Russian nation ; when all hope of change was dying, and 
the dull dreary cloud of despair was settling down over the Russian 
empire ; then the sound of a pistol-shot rang over the land, and the 
‘TERROR was born. 

On January 24th, 1878, Vera Zassulitch fired at General Trepoff, 
and two months later was acquitted by ajury. On August 16th of 
the same year, General Mesentzeff, the head of the police, was put to 
death, the first execution by that army of the Terror, every soldier in. 
which takes his life in his hands, and enters ona struggle with tyranny 
which can end only when the tyranny is slain. The aim set before 
themselves by these new Nihilists is the destruction of the autocracy 
and the establishment of constitutional liberty in Russia. In the 
famous manifesto of March 23rd, 1881, addressed to the new Tzar, 
Alexander III., by the Executive Committee, they demand only a 
political amnesty, the convocation of a National Assembly, and during 
its election free speech and free press, pledging themselves to lay 
down their arms the moment this is granted, and to submit to any 
form of government set up by the national will. Alexander III. can 
buy his safety at any moment he chooses; but until the Russian 'Tzar 
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resigns his system of brutal despotism and permits the national will 
to be expressed, the Nihilists will persist in Terrorist measures. They 
have succeeded in making the Tzar ridiculous, in making his life a 
burden tohim. They will fight on until the throne becomes untenable, 
and they have wrung freedom from hands which must loose their grip: 
from fear, since they will not loose it from mercy or from justice. 

As all the world knows, the attempts to execute the Tzar on his 
way to Moscow, and in the Winter Palace, failed. These failures 
seem to have determined the Nihilists that the success of the next 
attempt should be assured by the sacrifice of some of themselves, and 
the bomb thrown into the Tzar’s very carriage on March 13th, 1881, 
by the Catherine Canal, hurled those concerned in the act to the scaf- 
fold, as well as the Tzar to his tomb. 

Were these attempts justifiable? I answer emphatically, Yzs. 
When a brutal criminal stands high above all law; when he is daily 
torturing hundreds and thousands of unhappy victims; when he is. 
the centre, the pivot, of the most accursed tyranny the world has ever 
known ; then the slaying of that man is an act of mercy to his realm, 
and Humanity breathes the freer when he no longer pollutes the air. 

Let us see how political prisoners in Russia are now being treated, 
and whether a man like Alexander III. would be a man to be pitied 
should the same fate befall him as befell his father. The Fortress of 
Peter and Paul, opposite the Imperial Palace at St. Petersburg, is, 
with the exception perhaps of Schlusselburg—of which little is known 
—the most awful of the prisons for political offenders. No word may 
break the silence of its cells and its passages. The warders 


‘are forbidden to answer any question put to them by a prisoner, however 
trivial or innocent it may be. A friendly greeting, an observation on the 
weather, an inquiry about the hour, it is all the same—no answer. In 
silence they come to your wicket, in silence they hand in your bread, in 
silence they depart.” (Russia, vol. i., p. 210.) 


One part of this fortress, the Troubetzkoi Ravelin, is kept especially 
for Terrorist prisoners; to hang all would cause too much horror in 
Europe, so the Tzar tortures them here to death. It does not take 
long; a year of this prison reduces the strongest man to a scurvy- 
rotted wreck, and it has the advantage of being quiet. Three letters. 
from it have reached the outer world, and the accuracy of their de- 
scriptions has been proved by the state of some prisoners who arrived 
at Moscow railway-station after a year’s imprisonment, and were, by 
some miscalculation, seen by the public. We read of the prisoners 
being lifted out of the train, unconscious, ‘like corpses, and carried 
on men’s shoulders”. The first, Ignat Voloshenko, “eaten up with 
scurvy, he was more like a putrefying corpse than a living being”’. 
Paul Orlov “‘ was hardly recognisable. He was bent like an old man 
[he was twenty-seven years of age], and one of his feet was so 
crippled that he could hardly walk. He had scurvy in its most 
terrible shape, blood was continually oozing from his gums, and flow- 
ing from his mouth”. A woman, Tatiana Lebedeva, ‘in the last 
stage of consumption and torn with a terrible cough, she was so eaten 
up with scurvy that her teeth were nearly all gone, and the flesh had 
fallen away, leaving her jawbones quite bare”. And so on. 
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Let us glance at the Ravelin. The cells are very small, and so 
dark that until the eyes are accustomed to the obscurity, nothing is 
visible in them. There is not much to see; a bed of straw with a very 
thin counterpane and a covered wooden pail. The prisoner only leaves 
his cell once in forty-eight hours, for ten minutes’ exercise, and the 
pail is the only convenience for necessary relief, and is ‘‘ often left un- 
emptied for days together”. The state of the atmosphere of the small 
unventilated cell can be conceived. No comb, brush, or soap is 
allowed. No occupation, no books, are permitted. The food consists 
of black bread—so insufficiently baked that the inside of the loaf 
thrown against the wall, sticks there—weak tea, sour cider, thin soup, 
and porridge of damaged Indian meal. The prison is not warmed, 
despite the bitter cold of a Russian winter. Dysentery and scurvy 
slay the prisoners by the score. The sick have the same food as the 
rest, and when too weak to move they are left lying on unchanged 
straw, rotting in horrible filth till they die. Many go mad, and are 
flogged into silence when they are noisy. The prison regulations 
award ‘‘not more than 20 stripes of the knout, or 100 strokes with a 
whip ” for “‘slight offences”, and the degradation of this punishment 
hangs ever over the heads of gentle, refined men and women. 

And there are persons who pity the Tzar, who causes all this 
misery, and at whose command this hell might cease to-day! 

AwnnIE BESANT. 








Che Arrational Kuot. 
Br GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
Avutuor oF ‘An Unsocran Socranist’’, ETC. 
——<.>_—_ 
Cuartrer VI. 

A little removed from a pretty road in West Kensington, and com- 
municating with it by a shrubbery and an iron gate, was a detached 
villa called Laurel Grove. On the opposite side were pairs of recently- 
built houses, many of them still unlet. These, without depriving the 
neighbourhood of its suburban quietude, forbade any feeling of rustic 
seclusion, and so made it agreeable to Susanna Conolly, who lived at 
Laurel Grove with Marmaduke Lind. 

One morning in September they were at breakfast together. Beside 
each was a pile of letters. Marmaduke deferred opening his until his 
hunger was satisfied; but Susanna, after pouring out tea for him, 
seized the uppermost envelope, thrust her little finger under the flap, 
and burst it open. 

‘‘Hm,” she said. ‘First rehearsal next Monday. Here he is at 
me again to make the engagement renewable after Christmas. What 
an old fool he must be not to guess why I dont want to be engaged 
next spring! Just look at the Zimes, Bob, and see if the piece is 
advertized yet.” 

“TY should think so, by Jupiter,” said Marmaduke, patiently 
interrupting his meal to open the newspaper. ‘‘ Here is a separate 
advertisement for everybody. ‘The latest Parisian success. La petite 
Maison du Roi. Music by M. de Jongleur. Mr. Faulkner has the 
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honor to announce that an adaptation by Mr. Cribbs of M. de Jon- 
gleur’s opera bouffe La petite Maison du Roi, entitled King Lewis on 
the lewis ’—what the deuce does that mean ?”’ 

‘On the loose, of course.”’ 

‘* But it is spelt 1 e w——oh! its a pun. What an infernal piece 

‘of idiocy! Then it goes on as usual, except that each name in the 
cast has a separate line of large print. Here you are, ‘Lalage Virtue 
as Madame Dubarry ’——” 

‘Ts that at the top?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ Before Rose Stella?” 

“Yes. Why—I didnt notice it before—you are down fifteen times. 
Every alternate space has your name over again. ‘ Lalage Virtue as 
Madame Dubarry. Fred Smith as Louis XV. Lalage Virtue as the 
Dubarry. Felix Summer as the Duc de Richelieu. Lalage Virtue 
as la belle Jeanneton.’ By the way, that is all rot. Cardinal Richelieu 
died four or five hundred years before Madame Dubarry was born.” 

** Let me see the paper. I see they have given Rose Stella the 
last line with a big snp before it. No matter. She is only down 
once; and I am down fifteen times.” 

‘¢T wonder what all these letters of mine are about. Thisisa bill, 
of course. The West Kensington Wine Company. Whew! We are 
getting through the champagne at the rate of about thirty pounds a 
month, not counting what we pay for when we dine in town.” 

‘‘ Well, what matter! Champagne does nobody any harm; and I 
get awfully low without it.” 

‘All right, my dear. So long as you please yourself, and dont 
injure your health, I dont care. Here’s a circular from the Profes- 
sional Directory or Theatrical Agent’s Guide. What was it sent to 
me for? Those touting vagabonds find out everything. Shall I 
have your name and address put in it ?” 

‘‘Not this address on any account. Let them address to the 
theatre.” 

‘*But you wont be engaged there after Christmas ; and the direc- 
tory doesnt come out till January. Why not give this address? J 
dont mind a bit.” 

‘‘But Ido. You must keep our whereabouts as dark as possible. 
You forget Ned.” 

‘‘Pooh! What matter about Ned? He must find out some time.” 

‘‘No, no. He musnt know. I’m afraid of him. You dont know 
what he might do.” 

‘“‘T know all he can do, and that is to come here and kick up a row. 
If he doesnt behave civilly, why, he must be put out, that’s all.” 

‘Oh yes, Bob, it’s all very well for you to talk about putting Ned 
out; but I would like to see you doit. You fly into a rage if a man 
looks crookedly at you. Ned never loses his temper, and he would 
quietly double you up while you were foaming at him. No: he must be 
kept away. When he comes back I shall give up driving in an open 
carriage.” 

“Stuff, Lalage! Why, he will always be able to see you at the 
theatre. You must get over this.” 

‘I suppose I must; but I want to put off the chance of meeting 
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him as long as I can. So dont, on any account, let the address 
go where he would be likely to find it. I dread those swells of yours 
down at Sunbury finding out about you, and telling him.” 

‘“Pshaw! They wont talk family matters to jim, never fear. 
Here’s a long letter from my mother, which I will read as soon as I 
have.time. I should like you to see my mother, Lalage. She would 
do you good. Only I cant stand the religion in her letters. Here’s a 
letter of yours put among mine by mistake. It has been forwarded 
from your old diggings at Lambeth.” 


“Tt’s from Ned,” said Susanna, turning pale. ‘‘He must be 
coming home, or he would not write. Yes, he is. What shall Ido?” 

‘¢ What does he say ?” said Marmaduke, taking the letter from her. 
‘°* Back at 6 on Wednesday evening. Have high tea. N.C. Short and 
sweet! Well: he will not turn up till to-morrow, at all events, even 
if he knows the address, which of course he doesnt.” 

‘‘He knows nothing. His note shews that. What w7/] he do when 
he finds me gone? He may get the address at the post-office, where 
I told them to send on my letters. The landlady has most likely found 
out for her own information. There is no mistake about it,’’ said 
Susanna, rising and walking to the window; ‘I am in a regular funk 
about him. I have half a mind to go back to Lambeth and meet him. 
I could let the murder out gradually, or perhaps get him off to the 
country again before he discovers anything.” 

‘“‘Go back! oh no: nonsense! The worst he can do is to cut you 
—and a good job too.” 

‘‘T wish he would. It would be a relief to me at present to know 
for certain that he would.” 

‘‘He cant be so very thin-skinned as you fancy, considering the 
time you have been on the stage.” 

‘‘There’s nothing wrong in being on the stage. There’s nothing 
wrong in being here either, in spite of Society. After all, what do I 
care about Ned, or anybody else? He always went his own way when 
it suited him; and he has no right to complain if I go mine. Let 
him come if he likes: he will not get much satisfaction from me.”’ 
Susanna sat down again, and drank some tea, partly defiant, partly 
disconsolate. 

‘Dont think any more about it,” said Marmaduke. ‘‘He wont 
come.” 

‘Oh, let him, if he likes,” said Susanna impatiently. Marmaduke 
did not quite sympathize with her sudden recklessness. He hoped 
that Conolly would have the good sense to keep away. 

‘Look here, Bob,” said she, when they had finished breakfast. 
“Let us go somewhere to-day. I feel awfully low. Let us havea 
turn up the river.” 

‘‘ All right,” said Marmaduke with alacrity. ‘Whatever you 
please. How shall we go?” 

‘*Anyhow. Let us go to Hampton by train. When we get there 
we can settle what to do afterwards. Can you come now?” 

‘Yes, whenever you are ready.” 

‘Then I will run upstairs and dress. Go out and amuse yourself 
with that blessed old lawn mower until I come.” 
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“Yes: I think I will,” said Marmaduke seriously. ‘That plot 
near the gate wants a trimming badly.” 

‘What a silly old chap you are, Bob!” she said, stopping to kiss 
him on each cheek as she left the room. Marmaduke had become 
attached to the pursuit of gardening since his domestication. He put 
on his hat; went out; and set to work on the plot near the gate. The 
sun was shining brightly ; and when he had taken a few turns with 
the machine, he stopped; raised his face to the breeze; and saw 
Conolly standing so close to him that he started backward, and made 
a vague movement as if to ward off a blow. Conolly, who seemed 
amused by the mowing, said quietly, ‘‘That machine wants oiling: 
the clatter prevented you from hearing me come. I have just 
returned from Sunbury Park. Miss Lind is staying there; and she has 
asked me to give you a message. Excuse my intrusion—if my calling 
it so is not an injustice to your hospitality.” 

This speech perplexed Marmaduke. He inferred from it that 
Conolly was ignorant of Susanna’s proceedings; but he had not 
sufficient effrontery to welcome him unconcernedly at once. So he 
stood still and stared at him. 

“‘T am afraid I have startled you,” resumed Conolly politely. ‘I 
perhaps took a liberty in entering without ringing the bell; but as 
the gate was unlocked, I thought it would be an unnecessary waste of 
time. You have a charming little place here.” 

‘“‘ Yes: it’s a pretty little place, isnt it?” said Marmaduke. ‘“‘ A— 
‘wont you come in and have a—excuse my bringing you round this 
way, will you? My snuggery is at the back of the house.” 

‘“Thank you; but I had rather not goin. I have a great deal of 
business to do in town to-day; so I shall just discharge my commission 
and go.” 

‘*At any rate come into the shade,” said Marmaduke, glancing 
uneasily towards the windows of the house. ‘‘ This open place is 
enough to give us sunstroke.” 

Conolly followed him to a secluded part of the shrubbery, where 
they sat down on a bench. 

‘You must understand, Mr. Lind, that in the course of my stay 
at Sunbury Park, I have become acquainted with other matters than 
those which professionally concern me. Miss Lind knew this, and 
being under the impression that some degree of intimacy existed 
between you and me, she asked me to give you a hint which she was 
afraid to give you herself, lest she should do mischief by meddling: 
also, perhaps, because she did not know your present address. The 
hint therefore is supposed to come from myself; but as I have not the 
honor of being on such familiar terms with you as she supposed, you 
will doubtless value it more if I tell you that it really comes from 
her.” 

“Ts there anything up?” said Marmaduke, oppressed by this 
preamble. 

‘** Will you excuse my speaking without ceremony of your private 
affairs, as far as they are known to me?” 

“Oh, certainly. Fire away!” 

“Thank you. I must then tell you that the relations between 
you and Lady Constance are a source of anxiety to her brother, 
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You can understand that men do feel somewhat interested in the fate 
of their sisters. You have, I believe, sisters of your own ?” 
Marmaduke nodded, and stole a doubtful glance at Conolly’s face. 
‘‘Tt appears that Lord Jasper has all along considered that your 
courtship was too cool to be genuine. In fact, I am of opinion that 
he went the length of entirely disbelieving in your supposed attach- 
ment to her. In this view he was quite unsupported: the Countess 
being strongly in your favor, and the young lady devoted to you.” 
‘“‘ Well, I knew all that. At least, I suspected it. What is up 
now?” 
“This. The fact of your having taken a villa here has reached 
the ears of the familyat Sunbury. They are, not unnaturally, curious 
to know what use a bachelor can have for such an establishment.” 


‘But I have my rooms in Clarges Street still. This is not my 
house, Mr. Conolly. It was taken for another person.” 

‘‘ Precisely what they seem to think, Mr. Lind. But, to be brief 
with you, Miss Lind thinks that unless you wish to break with the 
Karl, and quarrel with your family, you should go down to Sunbury 
Park at once.” 

“But I cant go away just now. There are reasons.” 

‘‘Miss Lind is fully acquainted with your reasons. They are her 
reasons for wishing you to leave London immediately. And now, 
having executed my commission, I must ask you to excuse me. My 
time is much occupied.” 

‘‘ Well, I am greatly obliged to you for coming all this way out of 
town to give me the straight tip,” said Marmaduke, relieved at the 
prospect of getting rid of his visitor without alluding toSusanna. ‘“ It 
is very good of you; and I am very glad to see you. Jolly place, Sun- 
bury Park is, isnt it? How wiil the shooting be?” 

‘‘ First rate, lam told. I do not know much about it myself.’’ 
They had risen, and were strolling along the path leading to the gate. 

‘‘Shall I see you down there—if I go?” 

‘Possibly. I shall have to go down for a day at least, to get my 
luggage, in case I decide not to renew my engagement with Lord 
Jasper.” 

tT hope so,” said Marmaduke. Then, as they reached the gate, 
he proffered his hand, in spite of an inward shrinking, and said 
heartily, ‘‘Good-bye, old fellow. You’re looking as well as possible.’’ 

Conolly took his hand, and retained it whilst he said, ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Mr. Lind. I am quite well, thank you. If I may ask—how is 
Susanna ?” 

Marmaduke was prevented by a spasm of the throat from replying. 
Before he recovered, Susanna herself, attired for her proposed trip to 
Hampton, emerged from the shrubbery and stood before them, con- 
founded. Conolly, still wearing the cordial expression with which he 
had shaken Marmaduke’s hand, looked at her, then at her protector, 
and then at her again. 

‘‘T have been admiring this pretty villa, Susanna,”’ said he, after 
an emphatic silence. ‘‘I am glad to see that you are surrounded by 
everything you are fond of. Good-bye. Good-bye, Mr. Lind.” 

Susanna murmured something. Marmaduke, after making an 
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effort to bid his guest good-bye genially, opened the gate, and stood 
for a minute watching him as he strode away. 

‘* What does he care what becomes of me, the selfish brute?” cried 
Susanna, passionately. 

“TI dont see what the devil he has to complain of,’’ said Marma- 
duke gloomily. ‘‘ Why didnt he stay at home and look after you? 
Serve him right. By George, Susanna, he is the coolest card I ever 
came across.” 

‘What brought him here?” she demanded vehemently. 

“That reminds me. I am afraid I must go down to Sunbury for 
a few days.” 

‘‘ And what am I to do here alone? Are you going to leave me 
too?” she said, with increasing agitation. 

‘Well, I cannot be in two places at the same time. I suppose you 
can manage to get on without me for a few days.” 

‘“‘T will go home. I can get on without you altogether. I will go 
home.” 

‘‘Come, Susanna, what is the use of kicking up a row? I cant 
afford to quarrel with all my people because you choose to be unrea- 
sonable.” 

‘What do I care about your people, or about you either ?” 

‘Very well then,” said Marmaduke, offended, ‘‘ you can go home 
if you like. Perhaps your brother appreciates this sort of thing. I 
dont.” 

‘*Ah, you coward! You taunt me because you think I have no 
home. Do you flatter yourself that I am dependent on you?” 

‘*‘ Hold your tongue,” said Marmaduke fiercely. ‘‘ Dont you turn 
on me in that fashion. Keep your temper, if you want me to keep 
mine.” 

‘You have ruined me,” said Susanna, sitting down on the grass, 
and beginning to cry. 

‘‘Oh, upon my soul this is too much,” said Marmaduke with 
disgust. ‘‘Get up out of that and dont make a fool of yourself. 
Ruined indeed! Will you get up?” 

‘*No,” screamed Susanna. 

‘‘Then stay where you are and be damned,” retorted Marmaduke, 
turning on his heel and walking towards the house. In the hall he 
met a maid carrying an empty champagne bottle and goblet. 

‘* Missis is looking for you, sir,” said the maid. ‘She didnt find 
you in the shrubbery; and I saw her go out into the road ¥ 

‘‘ All right,” said Marmaduke: ‘‘I have seen her. Listen to me. 
I am going to the country. My man Mason will come here to-day to 
pack up my traps, and bring them after me. You had better take a 
note of my address from the card in the strap of my valise.” 

‘Yes, sir,” said the maid. ‘‘ Any message for missis ?” 

‘“No,”’ said Marmaduke. He then changed his coat and hat, and 
went out again. As he approached the gate, he met Susanna, who 
had risen and was walking towards the house. 

‘‘T am going to Sunbury,” he said. ‘I dont know when I shall 
be back.” 

She passed on disdainfully as if she had not heard him. 

(To be continued.) 
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Disendowmient in AZreland;: 
A Rerrosrecr AND A WARNING. 
—— + ——e-—————— 


Ir is related in Grecian history that in B.c. 355, the sacrilegious 
Phokians seized the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and took possession 
of the vast treasures it contained. All Greece was clamorous at this 
outrage, which led to the Sacred War, in which all the States engaged 
under the leadership of Philip of Macedon. After a struggle of ten 
years Delphi was recovered, and the Phokians chastised. But alas, 
not a drachma remained of the wealth which ages of piety had accu- 
mulated. What became of the money was never accurately known. 
The priests no doubt stole some of it. The patriot orators of Athens 
had their share. The mercenary troops had been largely subsidized. 
Greeks and barbarians divided it among them. But nothing was left 
for Apollo. Such, or nearly such, has been the fate of those other 
treasures, amounting to about sixteen millions sterling, about which 
there was so much discussion sixteen years ago, the revenues of the 
then Established Church of Ireland. Except indeed that the Christian 
God has come off much better than Apollo, and has in fact secured 
the lion’s share of the spoil. 

By the terms of the Act which destroyed that great iniquity it 
was provided that the ‘ultimate surplus” should be available for 
“the relief of unavoidable suffering and calamity”, and that ‘the 
said proceeds shall be so applied accordingly in the manner Parlia- 
ment shall hereafter direct’. Much was said in debate about hos- 
pitals, asylums, alms houses, etc., for the benefit of the “blind, halt, 
withered”, and especially the lunatics of Ireland—about whom the 
present Prime Minister made many bad jokes. 

The surplus was to constitute a modern Pool of Bethesda, from 
which not one but many “impotent folk” were to receive relief and 
cure. It never seemed to occur to anyone that the beneficent fountain 
might run dry, and that none of its healing waters would ever ‘‘ wander 
heaven-directed to the poor”. Yet such has been actually the case. 
The work of the Irish Church Temporalities Commission is not I believe 
yet completed : nor probably will it be while any of the Church property 
remains. Like the chancery suit described in ‘‘ Bleak House”, the 
business will only end when the funds are exhausted. But the sum 
appropriated to educational purposes by the Irish Education Act of 
1877, is probably all that will ever be obtained for the benefit of the 
Irish people out of the sixteen-millions-worth of property disposed of 
by the famous Act of 1869.' Let us be thankful that even this rem- 
nant has been left by the rapacity of lawyers, commissioners, parsons, 
patrons, and other peculators.* 

How this result came about I propose in this paper to inquire, and 
also to say a few words as to how such a consummation may be avoided 








1 See note at end of this article. 

2 I believe some driblets have been obtained from this ‘‘ widow’s cruse ”’ on other 
occasions. See Marquis of Salisbury’s speech on Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill, 
July 21st, 1885. 
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in the near future when the Established Churches of Scotland and 
England are deprived of their ill-got and ill-used wealth. The fol- 
lowing rough estimate taken from Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “ History of 
Our Own Times” shows the value of the Irish Church property, and 
the claims upon it in 1869. 





Gross estimated value .. ie ae st cy .. £16,000,000 
Compensation to Incumbents eae ee re .. £45,000,000 
Do. Curates and Patrons oe Se oe ne 1,700,000 
Do. Church of Ireland for Private Endowments .. 500,000 
Do. for loss of Maynooth grant and Regium Donum 1,250,000 
Total for compensating existing interests .. 8,450,000 
Estimated Surplus 7,550,000 
£16,000,000 


This estimate takes no account ef the enormous cost of such a com- 
plicated business as realising the ecclesiastical possessions. The Irish 
Church Temporalities Commission has probably swallowed up 15 per 
cent. of the property in question. 

The first thing which strikes anyone looking at the above figures 
is the immense sum required for compensating life interests, viz., those 
of incumbents and curates (I leave out the patrons at present). About 
six millions, or over 37 per cent. of the whole estimated value, goes 
for this purpose. When we consider that every shilling of this vast 
sum might have been ultimately secured for national purposes by the 
very simple expedient of allowing the existing interests to die out, we 
must, I think, admit that a huge blunder was committed at the very 
beginning of the work of disendowment. To have disestablished the 
Church, and appointed commissioners to take possession of the Church 
property as it lapsed by death, would have been a very simple and 
unostentatious course, which would have secured the whole property 
to the nation in the end. But without pausing to inquire what Par- 
liament ‘‘ought to have done” it is perfectly clear that it did just 
what it ‘ought not to have done’. ‘The great blunder of the Act 
lay in its clauses for compensating the officials of the defunct establish- 
ment. Every official—including schoolmasters, clerks, and sextons— 
who was in office on January 1st, 1871, was declared to be entitled to 
payment of the net income which he was previously receiving so long 
as he discharged his office, such income to be further commutable for 
a capital sum, calculable on the value of the income as a life-annuity.’’! 

It isa question which will deserve consideration in the future, 
whether the clergy (and other officials) of a disestablished State 
Church are entitled to the whole of the net incomes they have been in 
receipt of. In the converse case, where the State takes up a branch of 
the public service previously managed by private enterprise (e.g., the 
East India Company or the Telegraph Companies), the old officials are, 
I believe, provided for by liberal pensions according to age and length 





1 Our Corner for April, 1885, p. 201. ‘‘The Redistribution of Political Power.”’ 
By Annie Besant. I am glad to see that these admirable articles are now collected 
in a pamphlet. 
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of service. It must be remembered that disendowment does not 
deprive the clergy of their profession. It is only taking from them the 
State pay they have previously received, and throwing them for sup- 
port on their congregations. Surely pensions of from one-half to the 
whole net income would amply meet the justice of the case. This is 
the principle of the Scotch Disestablishment Bill now before Parlia- 
ment. If it were proposed to render the exercise of their ministry by 
the disestablished clergy illegal, the latter would be entitled to full 
pensions, but not, I think, otherwise. 

Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that two capital errors 
were committed by the framers of the Irish Church Act. 1st: Allow- 
ing the officials to commute their life annuities for a capital sum. 
2nd: Allowing new interests to be created during nearly a year and 
a half after the passing of the Act. How such an error as this last 
could have been committed seems very extraordinary. As might have 
been anticipated, the clergy of the plundered Church were eager to 
accept the solatium ‘‘that robber Gladstone” had so beneficently pro- 
vided. Out of several thousands less than one hundred continued to 
receive their incomes. All the rest ‘‘commuted and compounded”’. 
This mysterious but profitable proceeding was conducted as follows. 
Commuting was a bargain with the commissioners, by which the life 
annuity of the disestablished and disendowed victim of Liberal sacri- 
lege was exchanged for a substantial sum in ready money. But by a 
most extraordinary trick the Disendowment Act of Parliament was 
converted into a Reendowment Act in the following way. The Act 
provided that the incumbent should receive his annuity while he con- 
tinued to discharge his office. It was not considered equitable that he 
should escape from this obligation by commuting his life annuity. 
Therefore it was required that he should hand over a portion of his 
commutation money (generally about a third) to the new church body 
for permission to quit its service should he desire to do so. He was 
then at liberty to carry himself, his money, and his services elsewhere. 
This in the slang of the day was called “cutting”. And the three Cs, 
“Commuting, Compounding, and Cutting”, became as popular with 
the Irish clergy as the three F’s with the tenantry. By the above 
triangular bargain the Irish Church gained considerably over a million 
sterling, besides the half million received for private endowments. In 
fact that sacred corporation played its despoilers a trick very similar 
to one described in Gil Blas. That famous adventurer was once forced 
to join a band of robbers. They commanded him to rob a monk on 
the highway. That pious man, after a few words of meek remonstrance 
drops a well-filled purse, and is then allowed by the inexperienced 
robber to proceed on his journey. The purse on examination is found 
to contain a rosary, some small crucifixes, and other religious trumpery, 
but nothing worth a maravedi. As an example of how the system of 
the Irish clerical brigands worked I will give the case of one vicar in 
whose parish I passed my early years. The living was worth £300 
per annum. The incumbent received ten years value or £3,000. He 
handed over £1,000 to the Diocesan Fund, and put £2,000 in his 
pocket. He still continues in the parish, and receives £250 per annum 
under the new ‘‘scheme’”’ (an appropriate term) for paying the clergy. 
With the £2,000 he fortuned his daughters and put his sons out in the 
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world. In fact a new Pactolus flowed over clerical Ireland in conse- 
quence of the Gladstonian spoliation. Parsons’ daughters got 
husbands; parsons’ sons got their watches out of pawn. Some of the 
clergy even paid their debts. Notwithstanding all the curses uttered 
against ‘‘that rascally thief” the late Premier, ‘“‘nobody seemed one 
penny the worse”’, except indeed the victims of ‘‘ unavoidable calamity 
and suffering” about whom so much rhetoric had been expended, the 
cripples and lunatics of Ireland. 

Here is another anecdote of this golden age of Irish Church 
history. A certain curate fell in love with a rector’s daughter. The 
father approved; but the course of true love did not look smooth. 
The lover had but £100 a-year. The lady had nothing. But Glad- 
stone, like a beneficent fairy, appeared upon the scene, and annihilated 
‘“‘space’’, ‘‘time’’, and the Irish Church to ‘“‘make two lovers happy”. 
The curate got his pension (£100), and was almost immediately 
appointed to a post of equal value. The rector received several 
thousands, one of which he bestowed on his daughter with his blessing, 
the only dowry he could otherwise have given her. The young people 
married, and have lived happy eversince. I do not know whether they 
called their first son ‘“‘ William”. Surely in gratitude they ought. 
Thus did God temper ‘‘the wind” of disendowment ‘to the shorn 
lambs ”’ of his flock. 

The temptation afforded by the Act to create fresh interests during 
nearly a year and a half gave rise to still more atrocious acts of jobbery 
and robbery. It was asserted that over four hundred curates in 
excess of the average number ordained in previous years were 
‘inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon” them “this 
office and ministration” during the year 1870. I remember the 
following verse of a parody which appeared in one of the Irish comic 
papers : 

‘*T saw from the porch when preferment was shining 

Four hundred young curates come piously on: 

I went to the porch when the Church was declining— 

The place it was there, but the curates were gone.” 
Endless were the schemes to obtain some of the droppings of the 
auriferous ‘“‘ showers of blessing’? which were about to descend on 
the thirsty sands of ecclesiastical Ireland. If eagerness to enter the 
ministry be a sign of sanctification, Ireland for once deserved the name 
of the ‘‘Island of saints”. Law students, medical students, engineer- 
ing students, men who had never been students of anything except 
the charms of the Dublin barmaids, became zealous “to serve God 
for the promoting of his glory and the edifying of his people”. Since 
the day of Pentecost there probably was never such an outpouring of 
the spirit. Occasionally the motive of all this pious zeal became 
unpleasantly apparent. The curate of a church near Dublin had 
applied to his rector in the memorable year 1870 for an increase of 
stipend, undertaking to pay the difference as a subscription to the 
extra curate’s fund of the parish. In other words, returning with one 
hand what he took with the other. The rev. gentleman commuted in 
1871 on the increased stipend. The matter somehow came out, and 
one of the churchwardens was so profane as to say that he thought 
the transaction hardly honest. The ‘deputy shepherd” retaliated 
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by accusing the churchwarden of stealing coins from the collection 
plate, and the whole business ended in a cause célébre tried in Dublin 
in 1875, by which neither party gained anything, while the characters 
of both plaintiff and defendant were irretrievably ruined in the eyes 
of all honest men. 

It was well known, however, that the curate in question was not 

the only clergyman guilty of these pious frauds. Many men 
—some of them, it was said, under the canonical age—were ordained 
for places which never had a curate before or since, collusive bargains 
being made with the incumbents that the whole of the stipends should 
be returned. Indeed the rectors and vicars were quite as greedy of 
filthy lucre as the unbeneficed clergy. One dodge struck me as 
peculiarly artful. Two Galway incumbents appointed each other 
curates of their respective parishes at liberal and similar stipends. A 
was B’s curate: B was A’s. They exchanged services occasionally 
during 1870, and gravely drew cheques and passed receipts for the 
quarterly stipends. When the good time for commuting came A 
applied for compensation for his own living and the curacy of B: B 
did the same for A’s curacy. I am almost sorry to say that the 
applications, so far as the curacies were concerned, were unsuccessful. 
In the contemplation of such delicious rascality one’s indignation is 
apt to turn into admiration. We are inclined to commend these 
unjust stewards because they have ‘‘done wisely”. But surely it is 
no longer true that ‘‘ the children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light”. On the contrary, the former may 
learn much from the latter concerning the means of acquiring ‘the 
mammon of unrighteousness”. Considering the “long pull” and 
‘strong pull” and “pull all together” on the public purse, the only 
wonder is that there was any surplus at all to devote educational or 
other purposes. Well may a clerical correspondent of the Guardian 
say: 
‘Tf the hand of divine providence can be seen in history at all, it can be 
most clearly seen in the circumstances of the disestablishment of the Church 
of Ireland. Disestablishment was certain to come; it came in a time of 
comparative political tranquility and financial prosperity, when it was less 
injurious than it would have been cither earlier or later, and it was effected 
by the iriendly hands of Mr. Gladstone, instead of the possibly hostile hands 
of his successors in the leadership of the Liberal party.” (The Guardian, 
July 8th, 1885.) 

Care must be taken that ‘‘the hand of divine providence ’’ does not 
dip into the public purse in a similar manner, when the Church of 
England comes to be disendowed. 

I once heard of an independent elector who asked another after an 
election, how much he thought his neighbor Smith had got for his 
vote. ‘‘I don’t know,” was the reply ; ‘‘ but he has been drunk ever 
since, and his wife and children have got new clothes.” The amount 
which Trinity College, Dublin, received as compensation for its livings 
in the Irish Church, might be inferred in a similar manner. Previous 
to that event the University was an Augean stable of dirt and delapi- 
dation. Paint and whitewash were unknown. The shabbiness of the 
examination halls, the library, and even the chapel, was extreme. The 
sanitary arrangements were such that the Board had been (it was said) 
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more than once threatened with prosecution. But a great change has 
been apparent since 1871. Builders and painters have been busy on 
all sides. Baths and a gymnasium have been erected. A new 
museum (the medical) has been built. The money spent in this way, 
and in endowing several professorships, has been undoubtedly well 
spent, and will be grudged by no one. Still, if it were desirable to 
bestow any portion of the church revenues on the University it should 
have been done directly, and not by a side wind under the color of 
compensation for loss of patronage. And this suggests a question 
which hardly arose (except in this instance) in the case of the Irish 
Church, but which will be the most important one in dealing with the 
revenues of the English establishment: Should the patrons be com- 
pensated for the loss of the livings in their gift? In Ireland private 
patronage was quite exceptional. Most of the livings, except those in 
the gift of Trinity College, Dublin, were held by the bishops or the 
Crown. In England, as is well known, the majority of the livings are 
in private hands. The law has sanctioned a scandalous traffic in this 
sort of property, and advowsons are advertised in the clerical papers 
by dozens every week. If all the patrons are to be compensated at the 
market value (about seven and a half years purchase of the net in- 
come), any discussions as to the disposal of the ‘‘ ultimate surplus ”’ 
will be quite unnecessary, for the excellent reason that there will be 
no surplus at all to dispose of. Nay, I believe there will be a deficit. 
This may appear a strong statement, but a moment’s consideration will 
show that it isatrue one. Take the case of a living worth £500 per 
annum in land. The value of this at twenty years purchase will be 
£10,000. I do not pause to enquire whether land will bring twenty 
years purchase when all the glebe lands in England are suddenly 
thrown into the market. It is well known that some rare bargains 
were got in Ireland under similar circumstances. In the above case 
the incumbent’s commutation money (unless he be an old man) would 
be probably ten years value or £5,000. A curate, perhaps, would 
take another £1,000. Let us suppose the patron’s interest is valued 
at six years purchase, or £3,000. One thousand pounds are then left to 
compensate clerk, sexton, schoolmaster, and to pay the legal charges. 
How much would the State gain (or lose) by such a transaction? 
In the diocese of Peterborough alone there are 427 livings in 
private patronage, the income of which, as given in the diocesan 
calendar, amounts to over £150,000 per annum. Even if the patrons 
received only five years purchase (and this would be stigmatised as 
robbery where the market price is much more), it would take £750,000 
to compensate the patrons, and certainly at least a million and a half 
to compensate the clergy, etc., in this one diocese alone.’ It would be 
a ghastly mistake, and one quite irreparable, if the State were to find 
itself a loser instead of a gainer by disendowment, and would disgust 
the nation with the party which committed it for many a year. And 
yet this will certainly be the case if the blunder committed in dealing 
with the Irish Church, or anything like it, be repeated. Why should 





1 Besides the 427 livings mentioned above, there are many other valuable bene- 
fices in the gift of the Bishop, Lord Chancellor, Crown, etc. The holders of these 
would have to be compensated, but not of course the patrons. 
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patrons be compensated? What are they except trustees for certain 
purposes, viz., the appointment of ecclesiastical officers in certain 
parishes. They are really in the same position as the bishops, the 
Crown, and the Lord Chancellor, whom nobody would think of com- 
pensating. Those, indeed, who have purchased advowsons, and have 
received no return in any way for their money, have a moral claim to 
compensation. But those who have purchased with the view of pro- 
viding for a relative, or have made simoniacal bargains for their own 
benefit, have surely none. It would be too atrocious, for example, 
that an incumbent who was also patron of his living should receive 
compensation for loss of benefice and loss of patronage, perhaps sixteen 
years’ value altogether. It would be simpler and cheaper to present 
him with the fee simple of the lands at once. In the case of patrons 
it should be provided that those only should have a claim to compen- 
sation who have not presented to the living since the purchase ; and in 
the cases where clergymen are their own patrons, they should be re- 
quired to elect whether they would claim in one capacity or the other. 
Finally, in dealing with this great question there must be no pseudo 
generosity, no false sentiment, no benevolence with public property. 
The Parliament which disendows the Church of England will be acting 
as the agent and trustee of the nation in dealing with property worth 
from eighty to one hundred millions. Our starving poor want it. Our 
uneducated children want it. The victims of “ unavoidable calamity 
and suffering’ want it. Melancholy as it is to think of the wholesale 
public robbery which took place when the Irish Church was ‘‘ disen- 
dowed”’, and of that plundered victim walking off with the lion’s 
share of the spoil—that unfortunate mistake will not have been entirely 
fruitless if it beget in the future Parliament which will deal with this 
question a stern determination that no such error shall be committed 
in dealing with the far richer English sister. The Church of England 
deserves no consideration from the people of England. She has ever 
been the foe of progress, liberty, and toleration, the proclaimer of 
the divine right of kings, the opponent of every reform, the hireling 
tool of despotism and superstition. The church that pandered to the 
vices of Henry VIII. (in, fact, owed its origin to those vices), and that 
oscillated between Protestantism and Popery at the bidding of his 
children, true to nothing but her endowments: the church that en- 
couraged the mad oppression of the Stuarts, and at last turned on 
James II., not because he was a Papist and a tyrant, but because he 
touched some of her possessions: the church whose bishops sat on 
the High Commission Court: the church which murmured at the 
Toleration Act of William III., and in whose Prayer Book the Acts of 
Uniformity are still printed: the church which opposed the Repeal 
of the Test Act, Catholic emancipation, Jewish emancipation: the 
church which is now petitioning against the Affirmation Bill: the 
church of Whitgift, Bancroft, and Laud: this church, I say, has no 
claim on the gratitude of the English nation. When it comes to be 
dealt with let it receive that justice which should be denied to no 
criminal, but mercy must not in this case season justice. In the words 
of that book on which she founds her claim to domineer over the souls 
as she formerly did over the bodies of men: ‘‘ He shall have judgment 
without mercy that hath showed no mercy.” Stripped of her ill-got 
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and ill-used wealth, let her go forth with nothing to distinguish her 
from the innumerable other sects generated by the putrefying carcase 
of Christianity. 


It is a curious historical fact which we learn from the old chronicler 
Holinshed that so long ago as the eleventh year of Henry IV. (a.p. 
1410) a Disendowment Act was submitted to ‘‘the parlement holden 
at Westminster”. ‘The effect of which supplication was that the 
temporall lands devoutlie given, and disordinatelie spent by religious 
and other spirituall persons, should be seized into the King’s hands.’* 
In King Henry V., Act i. Scene 1, Shakspere introduces the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Bishop of Ely discussing this disastrous 
measure— 


‘Cant. My lord, Pll tell you, that self bill is urged 
Which in the eleventh year of the last king’s reign 
Was like, and had indeed against us pass’d, 
But that the scambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther question. 


Ey. But how, my lord, shall we resist it now ? 


Cant. It must be thought on. If it pass against us, 
We lose the better half of our possession : 
For all the temporal lands which men devout 
By testament have given to the Church 
Would they strip from us; being valued thus: 
As much as would maintain to the king’s honor 
Full fifteen earls and fifteen hundred knights, 
Six thousand and two hundred good esquires ; 
And, to relief of lazars and weak age, 
Of indigent faint souls past corporal toil, 
A hundred almshouses right well supplied ; 
And to the coffers of the king beside, 
A thousand pounds by the year: thus runs the bill.” 


ALEXANDER DuNBAR. 


Note.—The above article was written before the statement was made in the 
House of Lords on July 17th, by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland respecting the 
amount and destination of the Irish Church surplus. He reminded their lordships 
that ‘‘ there is such a thing’’ and that ‘‘there is some of it left’?! This remnant 
of sixteen millions he subsequently stated amounts to £750,000! Itisto forma 
guarantee fund to secure the State from loss, if advances made to Irish tenants to 
purchase their holdings should not be repaid. This is very different from the ob- 
jects contemplated in 1869. The ‘‘indigent faint souls past corporal toil’’ have 
come off as badly in the nineteenth century as in the fifteenth. It would be grati- 
fying, merely as a matter of curiosity, to ascertain exactly what has become of the 
FIFTEEN AND A QUARTER MILLIONS, and how much thereof the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Ireland and its reverend vultures have devoured. It is stated in the Fif- 
teenth Report of the Representative Body submitted to the General Synod in 1885 
that ‘‘ the total capital sum in the hands of the Representative Body is £3,679,194”’. 
The thousands may be private endowments since 1870. I suspect THE MILLIONS 
have been derived directly or indirectly from the revenues of the defunct Establish- 
ment.—A. D. 
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WHILE every reasonable person must condemn the exceedingly outrageous 
language of M. Henri Rochefort against England, with reference to Olivier 
Pain, I should like to feel quite sure that our hands were clean and our 
conduct free from reproach in this matter. It was months ago publicly 
stated that a Captain C. F. Wilson had, on March 16, offered £50 reward 
for ‘‘ Olivier Pain and his papers, dead or alive”. This has been mentioned 
in Parliament, but has never been explicitly contradicted, and it must be 
remembered that a similar kind of reward was certainly offered by the 
commanding officer at Suakim for Osman Digna, “dead or alive”, which 
latter reward was withdrawn on express orders from London. I fear that 
Lord Wolseley’s views of the use of money in warfare, as illustrated in 
Professor Palmer’s case, have had some unfortunate developments. 


Up to the time of writing this note, there has been a marked check in the 
cholera mortality in Spain, and though the epidemic had touched France 
and Italy, the deaths in those countries were comparatively few. The total 
death bill from cholera in Spain exceeds 100,000. 


In Germany the fashion of society just now is depreciation of France and 
friendliness to England. In some districts there is considerable improve- 
ment in the condition of the poorer classes, but this is hardly the case in 
the great cities. 


TuE life of the Czar of All the Russias, even in Austria, is hardly a happy 
one. He went shooting: ‘‘ the forest was well guarded”’. At Krojia Kief, 
on his return, all the houses in the town were been inspected and the cellars 
searched. On the line which the Czar took in going through the town 
every window had to be shut. 


PoLiTIcaL feeling is intensifying in France, in view of the near approach 
of the general election. M. Jules Ferry aims at reconquering power. M. 
Clemenceau is now talked of as likely soon to occupy ministerial position. 
M. Jules Ferry represents the warlike, M. Clemenceau the peace, policy of 
Republican France. 


THE revolution which has been moving very slowly in Denmark for the 
last few years, and on strictly constitutional lines, seems as if entering on a 


more acute state. Several members of the Folksthing are being prosecuted 
for treason. 


CoNSIDERABLE excitement has been created in Spain by the extension of the 
colonisation schemes of Germany to the Caroline Islands, though itis quite clear 
that Spain has never cared much for the welfare of her supposed possessions. 
The expulsions, at the instance of Prince Bismarck, from German territory, 
now exceeding 20,000, of whom 4,000 are Jews, are provoking some alarm 
in the adjoining Austrian dominions. Russia is, apparently by arrange- 
ment, expelling Prussian subjects from Finland. There is much irritation 
in France at the decree expelling M. Rothan from Alsace, 
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In Ireland Mr. Parnell has declared in favor of a protectionist policy, and, 
expressing the belief that he will have a following of from 80 to 95 members 
in the new Parliament, declares that the party will, while not neglecting 
remedial measures, make some special legislative effort to secure the inde- 
pendence of Ireland. Lord Carnarvon has spoken since in curiously vague 
language so far as protection is concerned. Mr. Chamberlain has lost no 
time in avowing himself hostile to Mr. Parnell’s new policy, and Mr, W. 
Redmond in reply talks of ‘‘rifles”’. 


THE papers report a series of agrarian outrages, including maiming cattle, 
in North Kerry, and of organised and armed resistance to legal process in 
Kilkenny. It is not, of course, easy all at once to eradicate old habits, but 
we trust that, with the advantages of the new land law gained to Irishmen, 
the Irish leaders will use their enormous power to rebuke and hinder the 
repetition of agrarian crime. 

Tue Rev. Mr. Kennedy’s distinct advice to the new voters to deceive those 
who try to intimidate the elector into voting against his conscience, has 
‘ provoked a great storm, but are not those the culprits who go to a poor 

man and use their influence to coerce his exercise of the franchise? Can- 
vassing conducted as it has been at Northampton, followed by absolute loss 
of custom when the vote was not specifically promised, is a very disgraceful 
abuse of influence. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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THE meeting of the British Association at Aberdeen was the most 
interesting event in the scientific world in the month of September. The 
presidential address was delivered by Sir Lyon Playfair, on the relation of 
the State to scientific education; so general a subject was hardly fitted for 
delivery to an audience presumably scientific from a chair in which Tyndall 
and Huxley have spoken. A paper, that may have great results, was read 
in the Mathematical and Physical Science Section, by Professor Osborne 
Reynolds, on the ‘‘ Dilatancy of media composed of rigid particles in 
contact”. The Professor claimed that the property of dilatancy would 
place a new machine in the hands of those who desired to explain the 
fundamental condition of the universe, and Sir William Thomson considered 
that Professor Reynolds’ experiments might lead to new light being thrown 
on the molecular theory of matter. In the Biological Section Professor 
M‘Intosh gave an interesting address on the ‘‘ Phosphorescence of marine 
animals,” a phenomenon the function of which is not understood. In the 
Economic Science and Statistics Section, there were papers by Professor 
Sidgwick, Leone Levi, and others, but little light was thrown on the causes 
of the present distress, most of the speeches consisting of ‘‘ vacant chaff, 
well meant for grain”. Professor Leone Levi, indeed, appeared to think 
that there must always be alternations of trade depression and trade pros- 
perity, and spoke of ‘‘ the improved condition of the people, which enabled 
them to eat and drink more than they were able to do in former years ’—a 
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statement which in face of the present widespread suffering had at least the 
characteristic of audacity. When will economists turn their knowledge to 
the radical cure of social disease, instead of merely recording its symptoms 
and declaring the disease to be a law of nature. 





A REMARKABLE case of longevity is announced from Kingham, Oxford. 
An old woman, named Sarah Nash, has died at the age of 106, having until 
two years ago been able to do her household work. She retained her 
faculties to a wonderful extent, and had enjoyed thoroughly good health 
throughout her long life. She leaves several children living, one of them a 
daughter 76 years old. cuelid 

A NUMBER of rooks have for many centuries dwelt in the spires of the 
cathedral of Ratisbon. They have suddenly quitted their homes and left 
the neighborhood. It is said that a similar exodus once before occurred, 
just previous to a serious outbreak of cholera, and the townspeople are 
consequently in a state of great perturbation. Cholera seems to be a disease 
which is very largely, if not entirely, due to atmospheric conditions. As 
many of the lower animals are more sensitive to these than is man, there 
may be something in the idea of the Ratisbonners, and the town will be 
watched with interest to see if the avian warning has really the meaning 
ascribed to it. a 

Tue Smithsonian Institute has received from Barton Co., Ga., a natural 
curiosity that is arousing much interest. A company which is getting out 
limestone from a solid ledge found, 100 feet below the surface of the ledge, 
an immense deposit of human and animal bones carelessly heaped together 
and imbedded in the solid rock. The bones are intact, but break when the 
effort is made to free them from the stone. A mass of this conglomerate of 
stone and bones weighing 5,000 pounds has been received here, and the 
Smithsonian authorities will send an expert down to examine the deposit, 
which is represented to weigh many tons. No explanation is offered for the 
bones being there, save that a cave existed there inhabited by antediluvians, 
and it afterwards slowly filled with a limestone deposit which cannot now 
be distinguished from the original rock, 





AFTER every effort has been made to restore and strengthen Professor 
Huxley’s health, it has been at last reluctantly decided that he must resign all 
public and private work, and live permanently in Southern Europe. Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s health has been ruined by continued overwork, and the rest, 
so long deserved, has not been taken in time to repair the damaged consti- 
tution. The homage of all students of science will follow Thomas Huxley 
to his southern home, and many a hope will be expressed that his life’s 
work may yet have some pages added to it. 





THE Times says: Professor F. Carnelley, of Dundee, has just issued the 
first part of the results of investigations upon which he has been engaged 
for many years, in the shape of a volume of tables of the melting and boiling 
points of all elementary substances, all inorganic compounds, and all organic 
compounds which do not contain more than three elements. This first 
volume contains 352 folio pages, and nearly 19,000 separate melting and 
boiling point data. A second volume, which is in progress, will raise the 
number of separate data to about 50,000, and besides including the organic 
compounds of more than three elements, will give also a number of miscel- 
laneous facts referring to melting and boiling, such as complete tables of 
vapor tensions at different temperatures and of boiling points at different 
pressures for a considerable number of substances, the boiling points of 
saline solutions, the freezing points of cryohydrates, etc., and an extensive 
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series of bibliographical reference. The present volume is manifestly the 
result of enormous labor, and promises to be of great value as a book of 
reference for persons engaged in chemical research. 





A PLAN is proposed for draining the Zuyder Zee. It is calculated that 
by the operation 500,000 hectares of land would be gained. 





Dr. ANDREW SMART, of Edinburgh, has issued the result of his 
researches into the disease known as anthracosis, or miner’s consumption. 
He does not consider that coal-dust causes pulmonary disease, as does dust 
of some other kinds. In support of this contention he quotes Dr. Hirt’s 
figures, compiled from ‘‘ the records of hospitals, in which patients in large 
numbers had been treated for trades’ maladies. Dr. Hirt’s results are 
summarised under the headings of ‘effects of metallic dust’, ‘mineral dust’, 
‘animal dust’, ‘dust from poisonous metals’, and ‘ vegetable dust’. Taking 
pulmonary consumptionas atest disease whereby to estimate the comparatively 
hurtful effects of the inhaled dust, he shows that there is a mortality from 
consumption in the first group amounting to 69 in every 100 sick needle- 
makers, the mortality diminishing to 10 per cent. in the brass-workers. 
The grindstone-makers, in the second group, have a death-rate of 90 per 
cent., which falls to 9 per cent. in the diamond-workers. The maximum 
pulmonary mortality in the third group is 49 per cent.; in the fourth, 36 
per cent.; and in the fifth class it varies from 60 percent. among the cotton, 
flax, and hemp dressers, to that of the coal miner, which is represented as 
only a fraction of one in the 100 sick. That is, while the lowest consump- 
tive death-rate in all the dusty occupations is little under 10 per cent., 
there is but a single consumptive death occurring in 125 coal miners treated 
in hospital. This fact is, I need not point out, contrary to generally 
received opinion; and if correct (and it cannot reasonably be questioned) it 
shows that coal-mining is not only the healthiest of industrial employments, 
but one, moreover, which is absolutely unproductive of pulmonary phthisis. 
In fact, it puts the coal-miner on a par with the most healthy of the rural 
population, with a death-rate from phthisis below that of the general 
population.” Dr. Smart concludes that: ‘‘ Looking to their (the miners’) 
longevity, high standard of health, and low death-rate, especially from 
pulmonary disease, one is led to suppose that there must be some special 
protective feature in coal-mining operations not shared in by the rest of the 
dusty trades. The preserving element may, after all, be the dust derived 
from the coal, which has hitherto been credited with the opposite effect. 
The antiseptic properties of carbon are generally admitted; and I can aver 
that not infrequently I have examined miners who for over fifty years have 
daily respired the coal-dust-laden air of the mines, with no other effects 
than the perfectly harmless staining of the sputa, and, it may be, in some 
instances of the pulmonary tissue.” Dr. Smart does not appear to deal 
with the cases in which the lungs of miners have been found blackened with 
coal-dust on a post-mortem examination. It hardly seems likely that no injury 
would be caused to the delicate air-sacs and air-cells by the introduction of 
a coating of a foreign body, but Dr. Smart’s further investigations will be 
watched with interest. 





A NEW trouble threatens the unfortunate farmer. A disease has appeared 
among swine in Salina, Kansas, which is carrying them off by thousands. 
One farmer lost 500 out of 600 fine hogs ina fortnight. As yet no thorough 
diagnosis of the disease has been made, but it appears to have its seat in the 
lungs. 





Ir is alleged that a native of Texas has discovered a way of telephoning 
across the ocean by the existing submarine cables. An instrument has been 
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constructed by which conversation can be carried on over 2,200 miles of 
wire, laid down in the Gulf of Mexico. The scheme has been taken up by 
one of the great cable companies, and it is stated that about £500,000 will 
have to be spent in instruments and experiments before the new system will 
be available for public use. 





Mixx is being consigned to London, Liverpool, Manchester and Bir- 
mingham at 6d. and 7d. a gallon, very few farmers obtaining the latter 
price. I should be glad to hear from any of my readers living in the last 
three towns, what a quart of milk costs in their neighborhood. Some one 
must be making enormous profits, for the fall in the price does not reach 
the consumer. 





AN educated hen is an unexpected phenomenon, yet such a biped saved 
its owner from prison the other day in Paris. A man was seen to pick up a 
fowl in the street, and was charged with stealing it. He called the hen as 
a witness for the defence, and the hen crowed to order, sat on his shoulder, 
and generally gave such unimpeachable evidence of his ownership, that the 
prisoner was acquitted. The hen’s owner must be a humane man, and 
skilful withal, for a hen is not a promising pupil. ANNIE BESANT. 














‘“‘HoopMAN BLIND ’”’, the new play by Mr. Henry A. Jones, which has suc- 
ceeded the ‘‘ Silver King” at the Princess’s Theatre, is inferior to it in 
interest ; and the illusion produced by the performance is much weaker. The 
story, which has been compared with that of ‘‘Othello”’, but which is at least 
as like that of the ‘‘ Comedy of Errors”’, is of the jealousy of a young farmer 
who, misled by a strong personal resemblance, mistakes what is called in 
the playbill ‘‘a waif” for his wife, and is confirmed in his error by a villain. 
Unlike ‘‘ Othello”, however, ‘‘ Hoodman Blind” has not only a story, but 
also that dramatic cancer, a plot. There is no plot in ‘‘Othello”. As we 
cannot know a man’s character until we have seen him tried by circum- 
stances, a set of circumstances are provided for the exhibition of the charac- 
ters in Shakspere’s tragedy. But Desdemona does not in the last act turn 
out to be Bianca’s half-sister, and heiress to a large fortune left by Brabantio. 
Emilia does not interrupt her death-speech to inform Iago that Roderigo 
was their child, stolen in infancy by gipsies under circumstances known only 
to Cassio under seal of an oath of secrecy. Nor do the Cypriote police arrest 
Tago on a charge of having strangled Brabantio in order to obtain possession 
of a bond for forty thousand pounds, payable by the Turkish tourist at 
whose expense Othello so officiously displayed his mercenary patriotism at 
Aleppo. ‘‘ Hoodman Blind” is full of this kind of childish make-believe, to 
make room for which the action of the drama is distorted, irrelevant and 
disagreeable incidents are introduced, and the spectators are pestered by 
suppressed wills, long lost relatives, documents hidden in safes, and other 
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matters of no interest to them. As Mr. Jones’s name is coupled, as usual, 
with that of a collaborator, he may not be wholly responsible for the ill- 
judged plot-machinery; but the dialogue is evidently his; and this leaves 
him responsible for some ‘‘ sentiments” which have been deliberately written 
down to the silliest level of British cant in order to please the gallery, and 
which are the most reprehensible feature of the drama. In spite of these 
blemishes, there is enough power shown in the play to sustain the reputation 
which Mr. Jones founded by the ‘“‘Silver King”. Like that play, *‘ Hood- 
man Blind” contains many minor parts which are easy to act well, and 
effective when well acted. The leading parts are far less happily contrived. 
Mr. Jones has not done his best for either Mr. Willard or Mr. Wilson 
Barrett; and they have revenged themselves by ill-treating their opportuni- 
ties. Mr. Wilson Barrett’s acting is shallow and monotonous throughout. 
There is no reticence in his manner, and no variety in his elocution. Before 
the play is half over his presence on the stage becomes an affliction; and the 
scenes in which he does not appear assert themselves as the redeeming 
points in the play. It is but fair to add that this is partly the author’s 
fault. Jack Yeulett, the hero, was evidently not intended to appear any- 
thing worse than a very hotheaded young farmer—a manly fellow in the 
main. But he is so ill-tempered, so vindictive, and so atrociously incon- 
siderate even when he is not in a rage, that he only needs to have the 
offensive side of his character accentuated to become intolerably disagreea- 
ble. This accentuation is the only effect produced by Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 
acting. Mr. Willard’s failure is more extraordinary. If his part were that 
of a righteous man in sore trouble, his acting would be a little triumph in 
its way. But Mark Lezzard, as created by Mr. Jones, is a most sordid 
scoundrel. Consequently Mr. Willard’s grief-stricken face, and his voice 
softened and saddened by emotion, are beside the mark: they only suggest 
that he fancies himself the Silver King, and that he would make a capital 
substitute for Mr. Wiison Barrett in that part. One result of this has been 
that the retribution which overtakes Mark in the last act so revolted the 
audience on the first night that the scene had to be modified at the subse- 
quent representations. Fortunately for Mr. Willard, his acting, inappropri- 
ate as it is, is so clever and effective that his performance has been greatly 
admired and praised; and his share of the incongruity of the last act has 
been visited upon Mr. Jones. The best part in the play, and one of the best 
acted, is Chibbles the blacksmith, by Mr. George Barrett. His speech at 
his wedding supper, where, in a desperate attempt to make light of his 
marriage, he blunders into assuring the company that he has no particular 
affection for his bride, is the best stroke of comedy the piece contains; and 
it is the more keenly relished for occurring in the only scene in which there 
is a momentary relief from that pervading nuisance, the plot. Artistic 
honors, as far as the male characters are concerned, are divided between 
Mr. George Barrett and Mr. Charles Hudson, who plays the small part of 
the gipsy. It is interesting to see Miss Eastlake, as Nance the farmer’s 
wife and Jess the waif, alternately playing at two different levels of habit 
and education. Both parts are easily within her powers. Her greatest 
effect is made in a scene in a public house, where Jess, worn out by illness, 
finds her lover with his arms about the neck of another woman, and makes 
a heartbroken effort to eclipse her rival’s gaiety by attempting to dance. 


The performances of Mr. G. W. Wills’s ‘‘ Olivia” were resumed at the 
Lyceum Theatre on the 3rd September. The redecoration of the house 
during the recess by Mr. Phipps seems to indicate a reaction against the 
prevailing system of excluding the draughtsman from the auditorium, and 
merely setting the upholsterer and the paint-pot man to tint the lines of the 
building. The change is only partly successful. The ceiling, covered with 
a design of medallions and arabesques in the manner of the famous decora- 
tion of the Vatican loggie by Raffaello and Giovanni da Udine, is admirable, 
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as is the design after Baldassare Peruzzi on the panels of the dress circle. 
But the other circles are colored too garishly; the ceiling is marred by the 
chandelier and the centre piece from which it descends; and there is an 
excess of detail on too small a scale for the size of the theatre. The altera- 
tion is nevertheless in the right direction. The very worst ceiling that can 
result from the exercise of an artist’s intelligence is likely to be better than 
a roof which seems like an ottoman upholstered in old gold brocade, and 
turned upside down over the British public. 


The acting at the Lyceum unfortunately needs looking after more than 
the house did. Taking into account the representative position of the 
theatre, it is not too much to say that the playing of the minor parts in 
‘*Olivia” is deplorable. Moses is unnatural without being in the least 
amusing: Messrs. Howe and Wenman, as Flamborough and Burchell, are 
perfunctory to an inexcusable degree. Mrs. Primrose, as represented by 
Miss L. Payne, is an undignified shrew who occasionally becomes ridiculous. 
Miss Winifred Emery, as Sophia, does her best, and her best is very fair ; 
but her pains are heavily discounted by Mr. Wenman’s mannerism, which 
seems to have even less thought than usual behind it, and by the burlesque 
of Mr. Norman Forbes and Miss L. Payne. Judged even as burlesque, Mr. 
Norman Forbes’s Moses would appear crude even at the Gaiety or Toole’s. 
“Olivia” is no longer the play that charmed London years ago at the 
Court Theatre. Mr. Irving’s make-up as the Vicar is capital; and his 
playing in the second act is not only remarkable—Mr. Irving’s acting is 
always that—but excellently to the purpose of acting. Nevertheless, he 
elsewhere sets the example of burlesque which some of his colleagues have 
followed ; and the total effect of his impersonation is less than that made 
by Mr. Hermann Vezin in the same part. Miss Ellen Terry tries very hard 
to reproduce her old Olivia; but the very effort does away with the apparent 
spontaneity that was once so fascinating. It is inevitable that her repre- 
sentation of the dawn of womanhood should be a little more artificial than 
it was; but there is no valid reason why such memorable points in the old 
Court performance as the glimpse of Olivia’s face as she passes the window 
in her flight should be replaced by the monstrous improbability of her 
opening the lattice widely and kissing her hand several times to her father. 
Playgoers who have never seen Miss Terry in this part should not lose the 
opportunity of doing so; but those who have tender recollections of the 
original Olivia will do well to keep away from the Lyceum. The spectacle 
of Miss Terry imitating herself, and overdoing it, would not compensate 
them for the disappointments which they would suffer in the course of the 
play. Mr. Terris alone repeats his first success without abatement. 
His appearance and manner suit the part so happily that he has only to be 
his external self (the only part for which Mr. Terris has yet shown any 
marked aptitude) to be Squire Thornhill to the life. At the conclusion of 
the performance Mr. Irving made a brief speech. He did not say that his 
company were doing what they could to bring the run of ‘‘ Olivia”’ to an 
end; but he promised that it should be succeeded by Mr. Wills’s ‘‘ Faust’’, 
with Mrs. Stirling in the cast. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
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OCTOBER. 


For the decoration of the greenhouse, amateurs will find few plants so 
suitable and so easy to cultivate as the calceolaria. A few hints on its 
management will therefore, we hope, be found acceptable to some of our 
readers. We will confine our remarks in this paper to the rearing and 
growing of what are known as the Herbaceous kinds, and in a future paper 
will give hints on the cultivation of the shrubby calceolaria. The subjects 
we propose to treat here form a charming class, whose native habitat is on 
the mountain ranges of Chili and the adjacent countries, where, in the rich 
vegetable mould found in the margin of the forests abounding there, they 
find the soil that suits them, and in which they live and thrive as freely as 
does the foxglove (to which they are so closely allied) in like soil and 
situation in our own country. Calceolarias may be had in bloom at different 
periods by periodical sowings of the seed, but three sowings should be 
sufficient to give a constant display of their lovely flowers throughout the 
year in the greenhouse of the amateur. For a spring display, the seed should 
be sown in July; for summer flowering, in the last week in August; and a 
sowing made in spring, will give fine autumn flowering plants. The two 
first sowings require no artificial heat, but the last should be placed in heat. 
Seed of first-class quality should be procured, saved from choice collections 
of flowers. This can be got from any honest seedsman if the price is given 
for it, and we would advise the amateur to avoid purchasing any but the 
best and highest priced seed, and to make sure that he gets it new. The 
starting into flower prematurely before the plants get to be well grown and 
branched is, in our opinion, greatly to be attributed to old seed, for the 
longer seed is kept, and the more its moisture evaporates, the greater the 
tendency of its offspring to flower and fructify ; hence the virtue of sowing 
long and well kept seed of melon, cucumber, and other fruiting plants. But 
as vigorous growth is a desideratum in calceolaria culture, such will be best 
secured by sowing new seed, whilst the flowering of the plants can readily 
be forwarded by pinching the roots, that is, by limiting the size of the pots 
in which the plants are grown. The soil on which they are sown should 
consist of turfy loam and leaf mould in equal parts, with an admixture of 
one-sixth silver sand. The seed pan or pot should be half filled 
with drainage and on this placed the riddlings of the compost (it should 
be passed through a_ half-inch riddle), When the drainage and 
riddlings occupy three parts of the depth of the pan or pot, fill with 
the compost and level the surface. Now water, so as to moisten the soil 
thoroughly through a fine-rosed watering pot; then sow the seed 
thinly on the surface, and scatter a sprinkling of silver sand over it so as 
to make the surface of the soil white all over. Place the pot in a shady 
place out of doors, and cover with a hand-light or bell-glass; or a sheet of 
window-glass placed flat on the pot answers equally well. Guard against 
exposing the pot to gleams of sunshine or currents of air, and keep the soil 
just moist. As a rule we have found that when the soil was properly 
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moistened at sowing, and the pots kept thoroughly in the shade, no more 
watering was required till the seedlings were ready to be taken from the 
seed-pan to be pricked off singly. Look out every now and then for snails, 
for these pests will clear off a pot of seedlings in a single night and leave 
nothing behind them but their slime and the roots beneath the surface. A 
little soot sprinkled round the pot will make all safe in that respect. When 
the plants are fairly up admit a little air, but avoid draughts. When the 
plants have formed a pair of rough leaves, pot them off singly into 60-sized 
pots, or, to save space and time in watering at this stage, they may at first 
be pricked off singly close round the rim of a six-inch pot to strengthen, 
and after a while potted off singly. In either case place them now in a close 
frame in a shady spot. Keep close and shaded for a few days until growth 
commences, then admit a little fresh air and give enough water to stimulate 
free growth. When the plants are fairly established, admit air more freely, 
avoiding draughts and currents that might cause dryness, as that is the 
greatest bane to contend against in calceolaria culture. The plants should 
never be allowed to get dry, or green fly is all but sure to assail them, and 
is difficult to keep down, whilst premature flowering is often the result of a 
stinted supply of moisture. Until you have them into the size of pot you 
mean to flower them in, be careful to shift into pots some sizes larger as 
soon as the roots are found circling outside the ball. In October (we are 
dealing now with the plants raised from seed sown in July for flowering in 
the coming May) the plants should be ready to take a shift into 24-sized 
pots, but as some will be strong and others weak, take the strong first and 
leave the weakly ones, merely examining their drainage to see that all is 
right there. Then place all the plants in a cold frame with a southern 
aspect, for we now want light and warmth. If your stock is larger than 
your requirements, you may throw away the weaker plants. But it is only 
right to say that in so doing you may throw away what might prove superior 
in color, spotting, blotching, and form and substance to any in the batch, 
for we have often found the weaker growers turn out the greatest novelties, 
with the finest formed and colored flowers. Then again, these weaker 
growers, whether weak by nature or by accident, will be found to form 
capital succession plants. When the nights become frosty in October or 
November, remove the plants to the greenhouse, placing them on a shelf as 
near to the glass as possible. The main points to attend to during winter 
are: To keep the plants gently growing without giving warmth to make 
them grow quickly ; any shoots that grow straggling should be stopped ; 
but it is bad practice to stop one shoot and not another on the same plant, 
for it tends to promote a succession of bloom, whereas the beauty of the 
plant is best brought out when its blooming stems appear simultaneously. 
The seedlings sown in the autumn must be potted when large enough, and 
they may be wintered in the greenhouse in 48-sized pots, taking care to have 
them near the glass. They will require re-potting in March, and shifting 
into their blooming-pots at the end of April or somewhere in May. Spring- 
sown plants are raised in heat, care being taken to keep the atmosphere 
moist and healthy. When of sufficient size they are potted off, and gradu- 
ally hardened off, as with half-hardy annuals, by the middle of May. The 
seed to achieve this should be sown in the first week of March; the plants 
are then placed in a cool frame and shaded from bright sunshine, which 
would be sure to cause the flower-stems to come whilst the plants were 
small, Shade and moisture, with re-potting as often as the pots become 
filled with roots, will keep the plants growing vigorously until the last 
week in July, when they must be potted into their blooming-pots, giving 
them now the full height of the sun’s rays and sprinkling them lightly 
morning and evening with water until the flowers appear, when they should 
be removed into a drier atmosphere to flower. Such plants, however, are 
seldom half so fine as those kept over the winter; but if not allowed to 
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produce many flowers in autumn, and kept over the winter and frequently 
re-potted, they make very fine early-flowering plants, and afford in the 
April and May following a display which no occupant of the greenhouse, 
not excepting the azalea and cineraria, can rival. W. ELDER. 











WE receive three more consecutive numbers of the Rutionalist,| New Zea- 
land, a bright and well-edited Freethought journal. The editor generously 
defends Mrs. Besant against the brutal attack of an anonymous Christian, 
‘*for which, much thanks.” 

THE Freethought Publishing Company has issued several new pamphlets 
during the last month. ‘‘ Mr. Bradlaugh and the Trish Nation,” by ‘‘ Hu- 
manitas”’, is a most timely and able tractate, and should be circulated by every 
lover of honor and fairplay in all constituencies which have an Irish vote. We 
need say nothing in this magazine of Annie Besant’s articles on the ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion of Society’, reprinted in pamphlet form. John Robertson’s “ Social- 
ism and Malthusianism ”’ will repay careful reading, and is a useful contribu- 
tion to a vexed question. ‘‘ Sin and Crime,” by Annie Besant, deals with 
the nature and treatment of moral disease, and both its arguments and con- 
clusions are likely to be much controverted. ‘‘Is Christianity a Success? ” 
by the same author, is a vigorous impeachment of the dominant creed. 

WE hear that Miss Constance Howell has in preparation a third volume, 
written for young Freethinkers, to complete the series on Jesus and the 
Apostles. Also that Annie Besant’s Autobiography is being reprinted, and 
is to be issued as a separate volume at the end of the year. 

THE Church Reformer is the most liberal Christian paper that ever comes 
in our way. In its September number, speaking of the Pall Mall Gazette 
‘revelations’ it says: ‘‘ It is well that the religious-minded public should 
be reminded just now of the existence of these prophets of extreme plain 
speech and method, who a few years ago were being prosecuted at the insti- 
gation of some of the people who have been recently most prominent upon 
platforms. When Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant were being prosecuted, 
and when Mr. Bradlaugh was objected to as unfit to sit in Parliament, 
mainly, it was said, on account of his teaching on sexual subjects, some of 
us who opposed this teaching ventured to say (amid the yells of men like 
Mr. Varley) that this lady and gentleman were at least endeavoring to 
grapple with the roots of the most pressing of moral problems. Nothing 
was too vile then to say against a woman who dealt with such subjects. 
Now we are being told, and told by Mr. Stead’s new strange allies, the very 
type of people, be it marked, who made it impossible for even Mr. Gladstone 
to pass an Affirmation Bill, that women must come forward and talk about 
these things publicly.” 





1 Rationalist. New Zealand: 199, Queen Street, Auckland. 

2 ‘Mr. Bradlaugh and the Irish Nation.’? By Humanitas. ‘ The Evolution of 
Society.’? By Annie Besant. ‘‘ Socialism and Malthusianism.’? By John Robert- 
son. ‘Sin and Crime,” and ‘Is Christianity a Success?’? By Annie Besant. 
London: Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street. 
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Aut at once it was whispered in Rome that Garibaldi was there. 
Then the excitement of the people knew no bounds, and the streets 
resounded with the cry of ‘‘ Garibaldi! Viva Garibaldi!” 

Garibaldi at once set to work to form an army, and day after 
day he might be seen drilling and commanding his troops, and some- 
times leading them through mountain paths, in the midst of fierce 
storms and blinding snow. He had a wonderful power of making 
his soldiers love him, and of inspiring them with his own courage 
and contempt of danger; and when, for practice, he would order 
forced marches, or camp in the open plain in very severe weather, 
no complaints of cold or weariness, no word of discontent with their 
leader ever passed the lips of that devoted band. 

In the meanwhile, the Pope having fled from Rome, the Romans 
declared their city to be a Republic, and appointed three triumvirs, 
one of whom was Mazzini. 


All his life long Mazzini—one of the noblest, purest-hearted men 
that ever breathed—had thought, toiled, striven, had endured persecu- 
tion, hardships, calumny, exile, for the sake of one supreme aim—the 
liberty and unity of Italy. Now, at last, his dream, at least in part, 
was realised. Rome was a free Republic. No bigot priest, no tyrant 
king, held sway over the life and thought and liberty of its citizens. 
If only the other kingdoms and states of Italy would but unite 
with Rome against Austria, their supreme enemy and tyrant, all might 
yet be well, he thought. Garibaldi agreed with his friend Mazzini in 
believing that now was the supreme moment for effecting the deliverance 
of Italy. His idea was to unite all the scattered forces of Rome, Tus- 
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cany, the Marches, Lombardy, and Liguria, and with them make one 
grand and sudden attack on Austria. 

But while Mazzini the philosopher and Garibaldi the soldier were 
thus taking thought for Italy’s happiness, the fugitive Pope had 
entered into an alliance with King Bomba of Naples and Louis 
Napoleon of -France. 

These three men formed a wicked plot to crush the newly-born 
Republic in its birth. Louis Napoleon called himself, indeed, ‘‘ Presi- 
dent of the French Republic”’. At heart, however, he had no sympathy 
whatever with Republicanism, and just as he now helped to crush 
the Roman Republic, so he afterwards, by means of tyranny and 
treachery, destroyed the Republic of France, which he had solemnly 
sworn to protect. 

The Italian patriots, even when they heard that a French army was 
marching on Rome, did not fully realise the treachery of Louis Napo- 
leon. But when the Romans found that French protestations of 
sympathy and friendship were false, and that their city was besieged 
by the combined armies of Naples and France, great indeed was 
their indignation. Active preparations were at once set on foot for 
the defence of Rome, and for resistance to the formidable army that 
lay encamped outside its walls. Strong barricades were raised at 
all the gates of the Eternal City, the bastions were strengthened and 
on their summits cannon were planted, ready to return the enemy’s 
fire as soon as it should begin. It did begin one sad day in April, 
1849, and then the Italians—officers, soldiers, and untrained students— 
fought for their liberty with a courage worthy of the Roman fore- 
fathers of long, long ago. As for the soldiers under Garibaldi, it 
is not enough to say that they fought like lions. They had the 
courage of lions, it is true; but over and above this they were in- 
spired by the sacred love of liberty, as well as by the longing to win a 
word of praise, a glance of admiration, from their adored leader. As 
fast as the Romans fell under the deadly fire kept up by the French 
guns, women and boys carried off the wounded, and fresh soldiers 
silently took the place of those who had fallen. One day a brave 
Roman captain, Montaldi, fell, pierced by nineteen bullets. No cry 
of pain escaped the hero, and though from sheer agony and weakness 
he sank on his knees, he still continued to fight as he knelt. Was he 
not fighting for Italy, and was not Garibaldi near, his beautiful face 
aglow with hope, courage, enthusiasm? Montaldi grasped his sword 
and tried to forget his terrible pain. The sword was broken. No 
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matter. He fought on, cheering his men to victory while the death- 
agony was stealing upon him, and not until he heard that the French 
were retreating did he sink lifeless to the ground. Some of the 
bravest men who fought during that memorable siege were the 
students. Garibaldi himself led them out to fight in the open plain. 
Never in their lives had they been under fire before, but they had 
given each other the consign, ‘‘Shoot me through the head if I 
attempt to-run,’’ and they fought like heroes. Every night Garibaldi 
himself used to visit the battle-field, in order to see with his own 
eyes that the wounded were cared for and the dead carried off the 
field. This was his invariable custom in America, Italy, and elsewhere, 
and doubtless such tender thoughtfulness for those under his command 
must have done much to win for him the love of soldiers who already 
reverenced and admired him for his courage. 

‘‘ Be consoled,” he used to say to the wounded, “you suffer for 
Rome, for the liberty and honor of Italy ”. 

Day and night the roaring of French cannon continued. Some of 
the finest pictures and statues in Rome were ruthlessly injured by 
French shells. “Worse than this, many innocent women and children 
were killed. Yet the Roman people never murmured nor complained 
nor thought of surrender. For forty-eight days that terrible siege 
lasted. Forty thousand besiegers, with thirty-six cannon, lay encamped 
outside the walls of Rome, and the saddest part of all was that those 
very besiegers were, for the most part, French Republicans, who 
ought to have hailed the Republicans of Rome as brothers, instead of 
shedding their blood like tigers. Yet the sin of all the bloodshed 
during that siege lay not so much with those who fought, as with those 
who planned the war and sacrificed the happiness of nations to gain 
their own ambitious ends. 

The Romans, though greatly outnumbered by the French, would 
probably have won the day, had it not been for French treachery. 
But what the French could not obtain by force, they effected by 
cunning. The wily Louis Napoleon, finding that his army and that 
of Naples were being worsted, proposed an armistice. The Romans 
agreed to this, little suspecting that it was but a trick, to give the 
French general, Oudinot, time to strengthen his forces for a fresh 
attack on their city. Shortly afterwards a convention was signed 
between the French and Romans. This convention was another lie on 
the part of Louis Napoleon, for he well knew that Oudinot would act 
in opposition to it. In fact, only a few hours after the Convention 
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was placarded in Rome, Oudinot declared that he refused to ratify it, 
and that he intended to make another attack on the city. Meanwhile 
by means of falsehood and stratagem he had been gradually strength- 
ening his position. On the plea that his troops were suffering from 
malaria he had been allowed to encamp in a spot very near the city, 
and, under the pretext of arresting some drunken soldiery, the unsus- 
pecting Italians actually allowed him to throw a bridge of boats across 
the Tiber. 

It was the 2nd June when he declared his intention of commencing 
a second attack upon Rome. But he added that, in order to give 
French citizens time to quit Rome, he would not begin his attack till 
the morning of the 4th. Another French lie; for at dawn on the 
morning of the 3rd he stole, with the main body of his army, along 
the high road from Civita Vecchia, surprised the guards fast asleep 
on the Janiculum, and seized some villas there occupied by Roman 
troops. Garibaldi, hearing the call to arms, roused his men, and 
though suffering acutely from recent wounds, surprised the French in 
his usual lightning fashion, and for many hours fought against them 
with desperate courage. Four times throughout that day were those 
villas on the Janiculum taken and retaken, but by evening they 
remained in the hands of the French. Day by day the siege continued, 
but, although a breach had been made in the walls of the city, none 
thought of surrender. But at length the Roman stock of ammunition 
began to fail, and being therefore unable to use their guns, the 
besieged fought alternately with lance, sword, and bayonet. But alas, 
they fell dead in files before the murderous fire of the French artillery. 
One day Garibaldi, bullets whistling round him, sword in hand and 
singing the Italian National Hymn to cheer his men, received a 
message from the Capitol. He went there at once, for he was 
always reverently obedient to a governing power whose authority he 
recognised. When he reached the door of the Roman Assembly 
Chamber the deputies rose to their feet and set up a shout. ‘“ Viva 
Garibaldi!” they cried, clapping their hands enthusiastically. 

“TIT looked about me,” said Garibaldi afterwards, ‘“‘and upon 
myself to see what it was that awakened their enthusiasm. I was 
covered with blood; my clothes were pierced with balls and bayonet 
thrusts; my sabre, from the force of my strokes, was not more than 
half in the sheath.” 

Questions poured upon the hero from all sides. Prompt and 
decided in all he said and did, he declared at once that the defence of 
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Rome was no longer possible. ‘For the past’’, he continued, “there 
is now no remedy. Let us regard with heads unabashed the ruin of 
which we are no longer masters. Let us take from Rome all of the 
volunteer army who are willing to follow us. Where we shall be, 
there is Rome. I pledge myself to nothing; but all that man can do, 
I will do.” Then he quitted the assembly and rejoined his soldiers. 
Once more his riflemen charged the French with the bayonet. For 
the last time he led them, and helped them to drive the French beyond 
the second line. Then came the news that the city of Rome had at 
last surrendered to the French, and the firing ceased. Onthe 2nd July 
the day before the entry of the French into Rome, Garibaldi assembled 
his troops and proposed to them to quit the city with him that very 
night, so as to avoid the painful sight of Rome occupied by French 
troops. Though no longer possible to fight together against the 
French, there was still, he suggested, Austria to be attacked. 

“I offer you”, he said, ‘‘ new battles and fresh glory. Whoso is 
willing to follow me shall be received among my own people, but it 
will be at the price of great exertions and great perils. I require 
nothing of you but hearts filled with love of country. I can give 
no pay, no rest; and food will have to be used where it is found. 
Whoever is not satisfied with this fate had better stay behind.” 

Then there arose a wild, glad shout from the soldiers. Five 
thousand of them pledged their word to follow Garibaldi whitherso- 
ever he chose to go. Anita, his beautiful wife, disguised herself as a 
man and accompanied her husband. Ever since the day when Anita 
had plighted her troth to Garibaldi in the wilds of South America she 
had been true to him through evil and good report, through famine 
and sickness and danger. Even in battle she used sometimes to fight 
by his side. Once, during a sea-fight in Brazil, Garibaldi being in 
command, Anita came on deck, sword in hand, and cheered the men. 
She was knocked down, though not killed, by a cannon-ball. Gari- 
baldi begged her to go below. ‘‘I will go,” she replied, ‘‘ but only 
to drive up the cowards who have gone down there to hide.” 

On another occasion, whilst cheering Garibaldi’s soldiers, she was 
surrounded by the enemy. Too proud-spirited to surrender herself to 
her husband’s enemies, she spurred her horse and dashed through 
their ranks. They sent a ball after her, but it passed through her hat. 
Another ball killed her horse. After this she was easily captured and 
taken before the commander. He allowed her to roam about the 
forests, searching in despair for the dead body of her love, whom she 
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believed to be killed. That night she made her escape. Night and 
day she travelled, sometimes crouching, for life’s sake, under bushes, 
to avoid the shots of the enemy, sometimes hiding in the houses of 
friendly Republicans. At last she came to ariver. Men were posted 
on the banks to intercept the flight of Repxblican fugitives. But 
nothing daunted Anita. She crossed the river by clinging to her 
horse’s mane, and reached her husband’s camp in safety. Such was 
the hero-wife who accompanied Garibaldi on his march from Rome. 
But, alas! she was ill at that time, and quite unfit to bear the hard- 
ship and fatigue of a long march. Three days after the departure 
from Rome, she made signs that she could go no further. Tenderly 
Garibaldi bore her in his arms to a peasant’s cottage near, where she 
died, faintly calling on the name of her beloved husband. Garibaldi 
was heartbroken. But he was obliged to march away with his soldiers 
and quit the little piece of earth that covered the dead body of his 
darling. Soon after he was gone, the Austrian soldiers arrived. With 
fiendish cruelty they seized the good peasant who had given shelter to 
Garibaldi’s dying wife, and on the very threshold of his little farm he 
was hung, drawn, and quartered. JEssIE TAYLER. 


(To be continued.) 


Qe 


Russian Fable, 


SS 


A Peasant, driving his cart carelessly, sent it into a bog, wherein 
it sunk up to mid-wheel and more. St. Kasseem, passing by on his 
way to the Court of Heaven, was besought by the peasant to lend him 
aid. ‘Nay,” quoth St. Kasseem, “I should soil my white garments 
and present myself unclean before God”. Presently St. Nikolas 
came by that way, also bound heavenwards in white garments; and 
the peasant cried to him for help. Good St. Nikolas, seeing a man in 
trouble, plunged into the bog, and pulled and heaved till the cart 
was out, though the mud rose waist high. Sorely besmirched he 
presented himself before God, who asked him why he came to his Court 
in such dirty garments. St. Nikolas told his story; and St. Kasseem, 
blandly smiling, remarked that he had refused to help the peasant so 
that he might reverently present himself white and clean. Then God 
frowned and said to him: ‘ Inasmuch as thou refusedst help to one in 
trouble, and thoughtest white garments more precious than kindly help, 
thou shalt have thy feast-day only once in every four years. But 
Nikolas, who helped his brother to his own loss, shall have in each 
year four feast-days, till the end of time.” So the feast-day of St. 
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Kasseem is the 29th of February, that comes round once only in four 
years, while St. Nikolas has four feast-days yearly, whereon men 
praise his name. 








Maussles. 


—_———— 


HISTORICAL ACROSTIC. 
My whole was a blind poet, and the friend of Cromwell. 


os 


. A warrior empress, the enemy of Stephen. 

. One of Cromwell’s generals. 

The leader of the Spartans at Thermopyle. 

. The wife of the Emperor Justinian. 

. The Emperor of Germany, A.D. 940. 

. The discoverer of the law of gravitation. [6 marks. ] 


He oo bo 


co Cr 





BLANK PUZZLE. 


1. I lost the —— of the door on Leith ——. 
2. I met the —— of Algiers on the of the full moon. 
3. The —— of the realm will be overthrown, as rotten —— are broken 
by the sea. 
4, That poor old spent the —— on the rock. 
5. I picked up this of hearts in the of the church. 
6. As the —— dashed over the vessel, I saw her her hand. 
[6 marks, ] 




















OMNIBUS WORD. 
1. From a word of five letters make fifteen words; a necessary article of 
food, a verb in the third person plural, what you do with a book, a bright 
color, a dull color, to venture, naked, a fish, wicked, beloved, a quadruped, 





a proper name, a sense-organ, a period, a barrier. {5 marks. } 
CHARADES. 

1. My first is a falsehood; my second a Scotch word for a slope; my 

third is a kind of grain; my whole is dear to students. [3 marks, | 


2. My first is a convention for company; my second is an avoidant of 
company; my third is a summons of company; my whole is a puzzle for 
company. [3 marks. ] 





NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


1. A plantation in rows consisted of 10,000 trees. If there had been 20 
less rows, there would have been 25 more trees ina row. How many rows 
are there ? [10 marks. ] 

2. A steamer which started from a certain place is followed after two 
days by another steamer on the same line. The first goes 244 miles a day, 
and the second 286 miles a day. In how many days will the second overtake 
the first ? [10 marks. ] 
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ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
Historical ScENE. 


1, Wat Tyler. 2. Richard II. 3. William Walworth, Lord Mayor of 
London. 





ACROSTIC. 
Louis XVI. 
Leo X. 


O ! (The other two are I and A.) 
U. (Yew; you.) 
I 


p> 


8 idney (Algernon.) 
Xerxes. (X. 
V oltaire. (V. 
I (I.) 


2 SUD Om 





SquaRE Worps. 


1 76 8 & 
OBOE 
Z@e fk 
N E E D 

2. ZBBE CO 
ZASE BE Y 
B ROOD 
Znoe PF zs 
c YY BE BR 





RESURRECTED RIVERS. 


I shot A Yellow LEAping frog, pretty NEar the hovusE, by thesE 
VERNant woods, and sent it wiTH A MESsage to the naturalist. 1. Tay. 
2. Lea. 3. Tyne. 4. Ouse. 5. Severn. 6. Thames. 





CRACKED NUTS. 
1. Let x represent the number of the calves. 


Then e = price of 1 calf in pounds. 


80 


And gar = price of 1 calf in pounds if he had bought 4 more. 
80 __ 80 
r+4 s diadieas x 


80x + a°+42=—30 7+ 320 
z*+42+4 (2)? = 320+4 
r+2=+ 18 


z=16 
Ans. He bought 16 calves. 


Take the square root 
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2. Let the tens of the number be represented by «x, the units by y. 
Then 10 2 + ¥ = the number, 
10z7+y—3_ 6 





And 
a«+y 
10z+y—8=62446y 
(a)4xa—S5y=38 
1l0y+2z2—9 _ 
Also — 7 al 
l0y+e—9=—427+4+4y 
(b)—32+6y=9 
Multiply (a)by —3 and (0) by 4 
—12%+1liby=— 9 
—12%+4+24y= = 36 
—9y=—45 
y=s 
42—3+ 25 
= 7. 
Ans. 75. 





ToTaL Marks PossIsie, 43.—Hawkeye, Valiant, 43; Olivia, 40; Chi 
Lung, Sprinter, 33; Eureka, 29; Loki, Mahdi, 24; Gunpowder, 11. 





To CorRRESPONDENTS.—In Buried Rivers, Witham is accepted instead of 
Thames, and Ural is also accepted. EUREKA: You lose half the marks for 
Nuts by not showing the working of the sums. Cui Lune: Stafford was 
not a Republican and was beheaded before the Commonwealth began. 
MAuDI and SPRINTER: See answer to EUREKA. 





PRIZES. 


QUARTERLY PriIzEs.—Total marks possible, 116.— Hawkeye (F. T. 
WRIGHT) comes first, with 113, but is barred; Olivia (EMILY MEYNELL) 
comes next, with 103, but is also barred; Valiant (W. E. Cocar) takes the 
first prize with 98; Sprinter (S. F. PARKER) the second, with 92; Mahdi 
(E. HapLanp) the third, with 76. To avoid sending duplicates, each 
prize-winner is requested to send the names of books previously received to 
Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet Street. 





Youne Forks’ Pvuzz_E-CoRNER RULEs. 


ANY girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on p. 254. Each must choose a 
fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who gained most marks during the year. 
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